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Hopes rest on 
Iraq mission 
by UN’s Annan 


chance for peace 


hi Baghdad 



H opes f or a 

peaceful end to 
tbe Iraq crisis 
bung last night 
on the United 
Nations secre- 
j*“T-general, Kofi Annan. Zs 
he sought United States 
agreement for a make-or- 
jMjea^djplomatic mission to 

Washington and Lon- 
don threatening force if Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein fane to 
back down over United 
Nations weapons inspections 

-- and Russia and China again 

warning against military 
artion — Baghdad blamed the 
us for delays in approving Mr 
Annan s mission. 


ioISiSf attacks. The 

oK??n accused it of 

Plann mg “aggression based 
on deception and lies" 

At the centre of the crisis Is 
Iraq s barring of UN arms in- 

from ■‘Presidential" 
believed to conceal chem- 
biological weapons, 
proposal is for dip- 
lomats from the permanent 
Hve to accompany weapons 
inspectors of the UN special 
commission OJnscom) when 
they enter sites that Baghdad 
bas declared off-limits. But 
there appears to be continu- 
ing differences over the pre- 
cise nature and designation of 
Inspection teams. The US and 
retain i n si s t on the primacy 
of Unscom. 

Maintaining pressure to 
keep talking, Russian Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin and the 
Chinese prime minister, Li 
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coming," President Saddam's 
adviser, Amer Hammoudi al- 
Saadi, told BBC television. 

Talks on Monday by ambas- 
sadors of the US. Britain, 
France. Russia and China — 
the five permanent members 
of .the Security Council — 
failed to produce agreement. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, told the Commons 
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trance. Iraq's mast sympa- 
thetic Western ear. gave a 
cool reception to the visiting 
Iraqi foreign minister ward- 
ing that "time is now ruiming 
out - ’ to accept the ON 
weapons inspections. 

As diplomatic efforts inten- 
sified globally last night the 
Government fought off a chal- 
lenge by Tony Benn and a 
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authority for the secretary- 
general to travel to Baghdad. I 
cannot express the same con- 
fidence about the prospects 
for his success." 

President Bill Clinton said 
he still favoured a diplomatic 
solution, but only if it met the 
“immutable" condition of en- 
suring free, unfettered access 
for UN weapons inspectors. 
"Let there be no doubt, we are 


Westminster, with a promise 
to go to war only if President 
Saddam refuses to back down. 

"To those who want us to 
rule out m i lita ry action now, 
I warn them it would mafcp it 
impossible for us to achieve a 
satisfactory diplomatic solu- 
tion," Mr Cook said. 

But in the Anglo-American 
propaganda offensive to win 
over public opinion, Mr Cook 
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UJC15 111 * uuuui, mraie over pUDUC Opinion, Mr cook 
prepared to act,” he said after offered two concessions to the 
meeting military command- doves. He said Britain was 


guards the Baghdad 


ers at the Pentagon. 

Mike McCurry, the presi- 
dent’s spokesman, said Mr 
Arman's message must be 
"unambiguous”. Another key 
US official said: "This is not a 
negotiating mission. Annan 
has to find ways in which the 
Iraqis can climb down. We’re 


pressing for a new UN resolu- 
tion on Iraq, even though one 
was not necessary to legalise 
air strikes, and would this 
week launch a move to double 
the UN’s oil-for-food pro- 
gramme, to help desperate 
Iraqi civilians hit by seven 
years of sanctions. 
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Arabs 


Fein in 
plea to 
p Judge 

John Mullin “ 

v Ireland Correspon dent 

Mk N b-ish judge will today 
• II rule whether Sinn Fein 
“■ ™can stay in the multi- 
, parts' talks on Ulster’s future, 
i following a legal challenge by 
tbe party last night to its 
threatened suspension. 

The move came after a day 
of protracted wrangling 
which ended with lawyers for 
Smn Fein appearing before a 
High Court judge in Dublin to 
wek an injunction preventing 
them from being ejected from 
tbe negotiations. 

Moves to eject Sinn Fein 
had been halted for several 
hours to allow the party to 
take legal advice. George. 
Mitchell, the talks chair man 
insisted that the discussions 
at Dublin Castle resumed 
pending the outcome of S inn 
Fern’s court application. 

Martin McGuinness. S inn 
Fein chief negotiator, had 
twice attempted to call the 
fourth adjournment of the 
day. But Mr Mitchell, a for- 

I mer US senator, ruled that 
Sinn Ffiin was playin g for 
time. He said: "My word is 
the final word. We are not 
carrying on with this.” 

A judge is understood to 
have been on standby for two 
days as the Sinn Fein leader- 
ship debated whether to 
resort to legal action. The 
party had said it had been 
strongly advised it had 
grounds to stop the indict- 
ment to remove it from the 
peace process. 

Smn Fein has promised to 
fight tooth and nail to stay in 
toe talks, and a decision on its 
future 'might now be post- 
poned until next week. 

TOe Irish government is 
understood to prefer that any 
decision to exdude Sinn Fein 
comes when the talks move 
back to Castle B uilding a t 
Stormont 

Mo Mowlam. Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, called “spe- 
cific and substantial” the 
RUC evidence linking the IRA 
to the murders of two men in 
Belfast last week. 

turn to page 3, column 4 
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gesture. This mission is the 
last chance. Then its either 
thumbs up or thumbs down.” 

Seeking to exploit the Secu- 
rity Council's divisions, 
Iraq's deputy prime minister, 
Tariq Aziz, insisted: “ Anna n 
is not a messenger. He can 
send whatever he wants by 
fax . . . Diplomacy and bal- 
anced compromise need a 
genuin e exchange of views." 

In Baghdad, Britain was 
singled out for abuse as the 
only other country ready to | 
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“There’s no such thing as 
precision bombing,” replied 
George Galloway. 
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England hold nerve to level series 


Captain Mike Atherton celebrates his team's Test victory 


Matthew Engel 
in Port-of-Spain 

T HE England cricket team, 
which for years has been 

spending its winters get- 
ting beaten in hot faraway 
Places, yesterday caused a 
major change in the sporting 
outl ook with a remarkable 
win over West Indies. It is ob- 
viously tied in with global 
warming and El Nino. 

Having lost a Test they 
should have won last week, 
they won a match they should ! 


World News 

aawe* 


have lost — indeed, appeared 
to have thrown away with 
their bad batting cm Saturday 
— by three wickets. This was 
exactly the margin of defeat a 
week ago. The first Test in 
Kingston was abandoned be- 
cause of a dangerous pitch. 
The teams are thus l-i with 
three to play. 

E n gland needed just 38 to 
win yesterday with six wick- 
ets standing. In theory, it was 
an easy target But nothing is 
easy when England approach 
victory against West Indies, 
and a combination of their 


nerves and Curtly Ambrose’s 
bowling led to uncertainty 
that might have turned to 
panic. Ambrose took three 
more wickets, two in two 
palls. But Mark Butcher, only 
in the team because of injury, 
stood firm. And victory came 
just after lunch, with a no-ball 
and a bye. In other circular 
stances, that might have been 
an anti -climax. 

Mike Attertan, the England 
captain, said it was probably 
the most tense game he had 
ever played in. He paid trib- 
ute to Angus Fraser, who 


added nine wickets to his n 
in the previous game and was 
named man of the mat^. 

The victory is worth about 
£1 million to the cricket tour- 
ism companies, who expect a 
surge of bookings for the final 
tera Tests on Barbados and 
Antigua. 

En g l and have not won a 
series against West Indies 
since I960. 

■Uka Sehray, page 10; 
Matthew Eogdi and B. C_ 
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Sketch 


Straw tells secret society to name members working jn criminal justice system or face legal moves 

Fighting talk and I FreemaSOnS get UltilYlBtUITI 


warring factions 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE House or Commons 
□□ the march to war is an 
awesome sight. Seeing 
the line drawn up, buttons 
gleaming, bayonets fixed, one 
feels as the Zulus must have 
done at Rorke's Drift. 

Speeches and men — Cook, 
Howard. Major, Kaufman, 
Campbell — tramp towards 
the gunfire, beating to the un- 
conscious rhythm of march- 
ing feet I can't quite see Robin 
Cook as a colonel: yesterday, 
as he addressed the troops on 
the eve of battle, one felt as if 
the St Crispin's Day speech 
had been delivered by Henry 
Vs RSM. a tough wee Scottish 
scrapper who knows the men 
have more respect for him 
than any effete young 
subaltern. 

Mr Cook knows that the 
most effective speeches rely 
on verbal tics and nuances. So 
bis voice squeaks at times; 
sometimes it is buried in his 
beard. Then it scurries like a 
bolting rabbit, before settling 
back to its stately martial 
pace: "Wimm. ChiL And. El- 
derly. Men. Who were not 
under arms." Then: 

“The next time. 

“We are confronted. 

“By a dictator. 

“Threatening his region. 
“AncL 

‘ The lives of his people." 
it is curious to watch such 
thunderous precepts issue 
from SO small a frame. I some- 
times think Mr Cook needs an 
instant Anthony Eden kit: a 
Homburg hat and elevator 
shoes. 

Some of his speech used the 
formulae of diplomacy, but 
spiked with the language of 
the streets. Unseam should not 
be “gutted'’; Saddam should 
not be permitted “to punch 
black holes where Unscom’s 
writ should run". 

Soldiers need to be moti- 
vated to march into peril, and 
Mr Cook did it by makin g our 
flesh crawL (Metaphorically; 
it is, presumably, Saddam 
who may one day do it liter- 


ally. Though, Mr Cook said, 
“our assessment is that the 
threat of retaliation is low*'. 
Oh, good.) 

“The victims of VX agent 
die by suffocation as their ner- 
vous system ignores the sig- 
nals to breathe . . . botulinum 
toxin, which kins by progres- 
sive paralysis, and the bacte- 
rium Clostridium, which 
causes the most painful death 
of all three." 

(“. . . and it is this death I 
have selected for you, Mr 
Bond," the Foreign Secretai 
might have added, but didn't.) 

Interventions were flicked 
away, if courteously; difficult 
questions, such as Tony 
Bean's on the Security Coun- 
cil, simply ignored. 

Mr Cook's peroration was 
about the anarchic horror of a 
world in which UN resolu- 
tions can be flouted at wilL His 
final sentence returned to the 
same thumping, drumming 
rhythm: 

“We ask the House. 

"To show the same resolve. 

“By backing us tonight." 

Gaynor Regan? Who is she? 
Even Michael Howard had the 
grace, for once, not to mention, 
her name. 

It was left to John Major to 
calm the mood with a thought- 
ful speech, full of creeping, 
ni g glin g anxieties. He talked 
about "collateral damage ... a 
fashionable phrase by which 
we mean killing civilians”. 

Would Saddam revenge 
himself on us? “The Foreign 
Secretary assessed the risk as 
low. I pray that he is right." 
The last prime minis ter to 
lead the country in war told 
us: “This is no time for jingo- 
ism. Only a fool goes into 
battle smiling." 

Mr Benn made an emotional 
speech which reduced him, at 
least, to the brink of tears. 
“Every MP who votes for the 
motion tonight will be con- 
sciously and deliberately ac- 
cepting the responsibility for 
the deaths of innocent 
people," he said. 

He spoke about watching 
London during the Blitz. “Do 
not Iraqi women weep when 
their children die?" 

Of course they do, and of 
course nobody wishes for 
those deaths. But Mr Benn did 
not answer the most crucial 
question of alL bow do you 
cope with the fact that Saddam 
Hussein is more indifferent to 
the fate of Iraqi children than 
any British or American 
politician? 


Review 


They do make ’em 
like that any more 


Derek Malcolm 


The Same Old Song 

Berlin Film Festival 


M iracles sometimes 
happen for veteran 
film directors. But no 
one expected Alain Resnais, 
maker of classics such as 
Hiroshi m a. Mon Amour and 
Last Year in Marienbad 
nearly 40 years ago, to have 
his most successful film at the 
box office at the age of 75. 

The Same Old Song has sold 
more than 4 million tickets in 
France. It is also nominated 
for i2C6sars, the French 
equivalent of Oscars, and was 
presented yesterday in compe- 
tition at the Berlin Festival, 
where it became an immediate 
favourite for a top prize. 

The film is dedicated to Den- 
nis Potter and uses popular 
song in the same way as he 
did. As a professed Anglo- 
phile. Resnais has already 
film ed work by two other Brit- 
ish playwrights: David Mer- 
cer (Providence) and Alan 
Ayckbourn (Smoking and No 
Smoking). 

Superficially, this musical 
□on-musical does not seem to 
have much of Potter's acer- 
bity and scathing wit But this 
tale of six characters in search 
of happiness and their true 
selves looks at first more like 
a Joyously French romantic 
comedy than a coruscating 
Potter tour de force. 

It is stylishly written, beau- 
tifully acted, and directed with 
the kind of ardour and imagi- 
nation one generally asso- 
ciates with much more youth- 
ful directors. Underneath its 
plotlines, however, there is a 
persistent vein of pessimism. 
Everyone, it says, wears a 


mask and the deceptions we 
cherish frequently prevent 
either happiness or fulfil- 
ment. For Resnais, it is the 
modern disease of refusing 
contact with reality. 

Odile (Sabine Azema) wants 
to buy a new flat in a more 
fashionable district of Paris, 
despite the disapproval ofher 
husband Claude (Pierre 
Arditi). He also disapproves or 
the appearance of Nicolas 
( Jean-Pierre Bacri), who may 
or may not be his wife's for- 
mer lover. 

Meanwhile, the flash young 
estate agent (Lambert Wil- 
son), s ellin g the flat without 
telling anyone that a hideous 
new development will obscure 
its views. Is trying to make out 
with C amill e. Odiie's sister 
(Agnes Jaoui). But so is Simon 
(Andre Dussollier). who 
works for the estate agent but 
pretends to be a writer. 

This seemingly lightweight 
melange connects so well with 
what is admittedly exclu- 
sively middle- clas s life, 
largely because of the delicacy 
of its observation and the 
refusal to move anywhere 
near parody. Which, consider- 
ing the snatches of songs the 
characters so often break into, 
is some achievement 

It is these excerpts, from 
Josephine Baker, Gilbert 
Becaud. Maurice Chevalier, 
Arletty and Charles Azna- 
vour. among others, that seem 
to have attracted so many 
older Cilmgoers in France. But 
the element of nostalgia, and 
the pleasure of watching so 
stylish an example of French 
cinema, should not bide the 
film’s more serious core. Res- 
nais's tribute to Potter is more 
precise than it at first appears. 

This review appeared in 
later editions yesterday. 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs ErStor 


T HE Freemasons are 
to be rhnTlpngP^ by 
the Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw, to hand 
over the names of 
members who are judges, 

, magistrates or police officers 
or face legal moves to make 
registration compulsory. 

All new recruits to the 
police, probation and prison 
services as well as magis- 
trates, judges and crown pros- 
ecutors will be required, as a 
condition of their contract, to 
declare whether or not they 
are freemasons. 


The formal definition of 
new recruit hag yet to be fi- 
nalised, but could include 
those who are promoted or 
move between police forces. 

The decision by the Home 
Secretary gives the masons 
one last chance to declare vol- 
untarily which of their mem- 
bers are judges and police of- 
ficers before legislation 
enforcing compulsory regis- 
tration comes in. 

It follows a year-long 
struggle between the Home 
Office the Lord Chancel- 
lor, Lord Irvine, who ac- 
knowledged the concerns of 
senior judges who I n sisted 
registration was offensive. 
The Judges even objected to 


questions about if they 
mind ed being asked if they 
were masons. 

One senior judge. Lord Jus- 
tice Millet, continued the 
attack yesterday by tw«i«Hng 
that registration was silly. 
"There is no sense in it It is 
an unwarranted interference 
in oar private lives and it 
doesn't achieve anything. 
What are people supposed to 
do? You can’t choose whicb-1 
judge will try your case, so 
what's the point?" 

But Mr Straw said yester- 
day it was vital that those 
working in the criminal jus- 
tice system not only acted 
fairly but were seen to be act- 
ing thirty. 


“The Freemasons have said 
they are not a secret society 
hut a society with secrets. I 
think it is widely accepted 
that one secret they should 
not be keeping is who their 
members are in the criminal 
justice system." 

- He told MPs that many 
police officers had testified 
-that freemasonry had been a 
serious problem. “Officers 
who served in the Metropoli- 
tan Police 20 to 30 years ago 
will tell you that the principal 
way of gaining promotion 
was by being a Freemason. 
That is unacceptable. 


Mr Straw said he had been 
scandalised by a case in his 
own ' constituency in which 


eight police officers at- 
tempted to frame a fetber and 
his son who had blundered 
into their masonic evening. 

The United' Grand Lodge 
refused to comment yester- 
day, saying It would make its 
position clear when its Grand 
Secretary. Commander 
Michael Hlgham, appears be- 
fore the Commons home af- 
fairs select committee tomor- 
row to give evidence about 
the Involvement of masons in 
the now disbanded West Mid- 
lands Serious Crime Squad. 

Mr Straw is to write to the 
United Grand Lodge in the 
next fortnight asking it to 
provide regional lists for Eng- 
land and Wales of Freema- 


sons working in the cri minal 
justice system. If it is. unabl e 
or unwilling to publish the 
names the Government will 
open its own register and 
request all the 250,000 people 
concerned to stale whether or 
not they are-masons or to be 
recorded as a "nil return". ' 

Chris Muffin, chairman of 
the born e affair s committee, 
who bas been urging the reg- 
istration of masons, said yes- 
terday: "This Is a big step for- 
ward. We are up against some 
mighty vested interests here. 
We have to prepare for the 
possibility that legislation 
might be required.'’ 


Ski contest slips from snow-free 
Highlands after balmy winter 


Lawrence Donegan 


S COTLAND'S abnormally 
warm winter claimed a 
spectacular casualty yester- 
day when Cairngorm can- 
celled what was billed as the 
most prestigious skiing com- 
petition ever to be staged in 
Britain. 

The reason — lack of snow 
— is everywhere to be seen on 


the green and brown slopes of ] 
Cairngorm. "There's about 
enough snow for a snowball 
fight," said one disgruntled 
enthusiast yesterday. 

The Europa Cup. which will 
now take place in Italy, had 

been expected to generate 
around £500.000 for the local 
economy and Its cancellation is 


just the latest blow in a winter 
described by the Scottish ski in- 
dustry as “disastrous”. 



A PlayStation poster, part of the Sony advertising campaign that has been withdrawn after protests over its apparent references to drugs 
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Computer game ‘drug’ ads scrapped 


Sony claims references to buzz, 
rush, powder and getting higher 
relate merely to snowboarding 


David Ward 



ONY yesterday pulled 
the plug on a multi- 
lion pound adver- 
' Using campaign after 
parents complained that it 
used explicit drugs language 
to sell a computer game to 
children and teenagers. 

The advertisements, for a 
snowboarding game for Brit- 
ain's biggest-selling games 
console, PlayStation, referred 
to a body “aching for powder" 
and "needing the rush". 

After 10 public complaints, 
an inquiry by the Advertising 
Standards Authority and con- 
demnation by drugs help 
agencies, the electronics giant 
has decided to withdraw from 
sites all over the country post- 
ers advertising Cool boarders 
2, which sells for £34.99. A 
magazine and TV campaign 
has also been abandoned. 

“There is something rather 
unpleasant about a large cor- 
poration exploiting the drug 
scene in an effort to make 


ever greater profits,” said 
Greg Porter, deputy director 
of the drugs charity Release. 

In a statement yesterday, 
Sony did not admit that the 
ads contained drugs imagery. 
“Although the advertising 
was designed to be purely a 
reference to the excitement of 
snowboarding, we now under- 
stand that some people per- 
ceive it contains a reference 
to drugs," a spokesman said. 

The posters show a page 
torn from a spiral notebook 
with blots and doodles and an 
untidy, handwritten message 
that appears to play with the 
ambiguity of “powder". "My 
body yells, aches for powder," 
says the text. "I need the 
rush, the buzz. I have to get 
higher than the last tim e " 

The ambiguities are contin- 
ued in a fuller version of the 
advertisement that appears in 
the Face. “When I'm on it 
[powder] I get a rush a buzz 
the blood coursing through 
my veins. I get really high. 
I'm floating gliding through 
the air away from reality and 


then I begin to come down 
with a bump and I need to do 
it again straight away. 

‘T need to get higher than 
the last time UP UP UP WITH 
THE CLOUDS THE SKY Fm 
coming down with a bang. I 


crash out ... no PAIN." 

The Sony spokesman said: 
"The advertising is written in 
snowboarding parlance, and 
is meant to reflect the adrena- 
line rush of the sport This is 
the language that snow- 
boarders use." 

But Alan Haughton, man- 
ager of the Lifeline drugs ad 
vice charity in Manchester, 
said: “This is symptomatic of 
just how much drug culture 
has infiltrated young people's 
lives. This is not even a very 
subtle approach by Sony, who 
have sussed out that drugs 
and drug imagery are so im- 
portant to young people that 
they can blatantly get away 
with something that is not at 
all subtle. Young people will 
recognise all the signifiers 
from it." 

He said the scrawled note 
resembled tbose which 
parents find in their chil- 
dren’s pockets and ring Life- 
line for help in deciphering. 

"Whether we like it or not, 
drugs imagery and references 
to drugs are absolutely every 


Been there? Done it? Try 
space odyssey 2001 


Martin Kettle in Washington 


W ITH impeccable 
show business tim- 
ing. an American 
travel company Is offering 
the public a chance to make 
their own personal space 
odyssey in the year 2001 — 
and with a guaranteed win- 
dow seat, so they can bring 
back the holiday video to 
end all holiday videos. 

For S98.000 (£59.000) a 
head, the Zegrahm Space 
Voyages company of Seattle 
offers six days’ training fol- 
lowed by a three-hour 
round trip to outer space In 
a private spacecraft, with 
the first blast-off scheduled 
for December 1, 2001. 

Zegrahm plans two 
flights a week, with six pas- 
sengers accompanying a 
pilot and co-pilot. Prospec- 
tive passengers are asked 
to put $5,000 up front to 
guarantee their bookings. 
The company’s “Adven- 


ture Travel to Space" bro- 
chure assures passengers 
that they will have window 
seats to let them see the 
Earth Grom space, and con- 
firms that the spacecraft 
will have a toilet. It shows 
drawings of the personally 
monogram med souvenir 
spacesuite which the pas- 
sengers will be able to take 
borne afterwards. 

“If a journey to space has 
been one of your life's 
dreams, this is the trip for 
you,” enthuses one travel 
company which has begun 
offering the Zegrahm 
flight. 

For the trip, a mother 
ship called the Sky Lifter 
would take off Grom a stan- 
dard airport runway. The 
Space Cruiser spacecraft, 
not unlike an executive jet 
plane in appearance, would 
be attached to the Sky Lift- 
er's fuselage. 

At 50.000ft. the mother 
ship would pull away, leav- 
ing the Space Cruiser to 


climb under its own jet and 
rocket power to “astronaut 
altitude". 62 miles high. 
The passengers would be- 
come briefly weightless be- 
fore the Space Cruiser 
returns to the stratosphere, 
restarts its jets and flies to 
the landing strip. 

Although all space tour- 
ism plans require prior au- 
thorisation from the United 
States Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, there seems 
little doubt that private 

Companies Will eventually 

be given the go-ahead to 
take the public to realms 
where only government 
programmes have been 
able to penetrate. 

There are other incen- 
tives too. A St Lonis-based 
group, the X Prize Founda- 
tion. is offering a S10 mil- 
lion (£6 million) reward to 
the first private team to 
boldly go beyond the final 
frontier twice in two 
weeks, with paying 
passengers- 


where. You have only got to 
see the way people are adver- 
tising ice cream and soft 
drinks now to realise that 
they are aiming for a market 
that knows about psychedelic 
and stimulant drugs. They 
are using all that imagery to 
put their point over.” 

The Advertising Standards 
Authority began to receive 
complaints about the poster 
at the end of last week. “We 


have contacted Sony and the 
advertising agency and asked 
for their swift response,” said 
a spokesman. “References to 
drugs or allusions to drugs 
are generally unacceptable in 
advertisements. We have cer- 
tainly had complain te on this 
poster and the complaints are 
all to do with the use of drug 
terminology." 

A spokeswoman for the 
Health Education Authority, 


which runs a national drugs 
and solvent education cam- 
paign and maintains the 
national drugs helpline, said: 
"Anything that appears to en- 
courage young people to take 
drugs is Irresponsible." 

A spokesman for TBWA 
Simons Palmer, the advertis- 
ing agency which devised the 
campaign, refused to com- 
ment and referred all inqui- 
ries to Sony. 
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Quality Systems 
Direct At 
Trade 
Prices 



The Spouse PI I Systems 


32 mb Fast SDRAM Memory 
4.3Gb UDMA Hard Disk Drive ' 

Fast 4mb AGP Graphics Card 

14' SVGA Monitor With 3 Years Warranty 

24 Speed CD-Rom 

3D Soundcard & 120 Watt Speakers 

Headphones/Miorophone Set & Joystick 

55.6K Internal Voice Modem 

Pentium LX Chipset P2 Main board 

Deluxe Midi Tower ATX Case 

Cherry 95 Soft Touch Keyboard 

Microsoft PS2 Mouse 

Windows 95 Release 3 With USB Support 

Lotus Smartsulte With Lotus 123, 

Freelance 97, Wort Pro 97. Organiser 97 

and Lotus Approach 


Exanvle 


Ready-To-Go 

Multi-Media Systems:- 


High Performance Tried & Tested Systems 
Built By Experienced System Builders 
Supplied By A Major UK Trade Supplier 
Fun 12 Month On-Site Warranty 
Quick-Start Telephone Support 
5 Hours Free Internet Access Per Month 
Free Delivery To UK Mainland 


233mhz PH 
266mhz Pli 
300mhz Pli 


£1149 Inc Vat 
£1249 Inc Vat 
£1349 Inc Vat 


Play-Mate Multi-Media 
Cyrix MX Systems 


TX-pro Motherboard With UDMA S import, 
Built-In Sound Card And Built in Graphics 
Using Up To 4 mb Of System Memory 
16mb EDO Memory 
1.7Gb UDMA Hard Disk Drive 
14“ Monitor With 3 Yrs Q/S Warranty 
16 Speed CO-Rom & 120 Watt Speakers 
Mini Tower Case. Win95 Keyboard & 3 
Button Mouse 

Windows 95 Release 3 Whh USB Support 
Lotus Smartsulle With Lotus 123 
Freelance 97. Word Pro 97. Lotos 
Organiser 97 and Lotus Approach 97 


166mhz - £599, 2Q0mhz - £629 


Companion Multi-Media 
Pentium MMX Systems 

“ TX-pro Motherboard With UDMA Support, 
Buit-ln Sound Card And Built In Graphics 
Using up To 4mb Of System Memory 
32mb SDRAM Memory & 2.5Gb UDMA HDD 
* 4mb Graphics Using SDRAM System Memory 
14* SVGA Monitor With 3 Years O/S Warranty 
24 Speed CD-Rom & 120 Watt Speakers 
33.6K Internal Voice Mortem 
■ Mini -fewer Case, Wm95Kyd& 3 Button Mse 
Wmdows 95 Release 3 With USB Support 
Lotus Smartsuite With Lotus 123, Freelance 
97. Wbrd Pro 97, Lotus Organiser 97 and 
Lotus Approach 97 

166mhz ■ E6SB, 2Q0mhz • £749, 233mhz - £799 


Delivery 


AB Prices Include VAT. Offeri SubfucS To AnriUriMw 
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■ - hicken farm ate at Croxton near St Neots yesterday 


arm site at Croxton near St Neota yesterday 
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L AST year British Air- 
ways cabin staff discov- 
ered the power of the 
mass sickle" when 
threatened with the sack if 
they took industrial action 
lesterday Magnet Kitchen 
workers fired 18 months ago 
for going on strike unveiled a 
new industrial weapon in 
their battie for reinstatement: 
the chicken farm. 

It was set up by.the sacked 
workers from Darlington and 
a group of redundant Derby- 
shire miners on two acres of 
land near the £1.5 Cambridge- 
shire mansion of Alan Bow- 
kett, chief executive of 
Magnet's parent company 
Berisford. to evade threats of 
legal action for secondary 
picketing. Lawyers had ad- 
vised them it was the only 
way of getting round the 
legislation. 

Under placards warning 
“the chickens are coming 
home to roost", and video sur- 
veillance by Mr Bowkett's se- 
curity guards, the form was 
officially opened with three 
hens on a site rented by the 
GMB union in the village of 
Croxton near St Neots. 

Mr Bowkett — who last 
year got a £124,000 pay rise — 
was described as a “fat cat of 
the highest order” by GMB 
national secretary Phil 
Davies. The chicken farm has 
been named "Camp Bowkett". 



Alan Bowkett . . . has 590-acre estate dose to protest site 


The opening was marred 
when one of the chickens es- 
caped and was run over on 
the A428. The two survivors 
were entrusted to a neigh- 
bouring former until more se- 
cure coops are delivered and 
the sacked workers have ar- 
ranged an official forming 
permit 


A spokesman for Berisford 
said the chicken farm was a 
“childish stunt” and “low- 
grade publicity seeking” 
which demonstrated that the 
GMB had “no serious interest 
in tackling the issues or en- 
gaging in a sensible debate". 
Mr Bowkett was considering 
his legal options. 


Last month an initial pro . 
test staged by the sacked 
workers and Derbyshire min- 
ers outside Croxton Park, Mr 
Bowkett’s estate, triggered 
the first company/union tan™ 
smce 350 Magnet workers, 
with an average 24 years’ ser- 
vice at the Darlington furni- 
ture fectory, were sacked in 
September 1996. The workers 
had been seeking a 3 per cent 
across-the-board pay increase 
after a three-year freeze for 
many employees. 

The talks broke down after 
the company refused to rein- 
state any of the workers, 
while offering to" pay £300.000 
towards retraining. Since 
then on four out of five occa- 
sions the GMB and the three 
other unions involved in the 
■dispute have attempted to 
rent, land in Croxton they 
have been gazumped by 
mysterious rivaL 
■ On Monday Mr Bowkett’s 
lawyers wrote to John Ed- 
monds, GMB general secre- 
tary, threatening unspecified 
legal action if yesterday’s 
chicken form launch went 
ahead. That followed earlier 
warnings that the sacked 
workers and their supporters 
were "harassing" Mr Bowkett 
and his family and engaged in 
illegal secondary picketing. 

Yesterday the former 
Magnet workers began dis- 
tributing tens of thousands of 
leaflets about their dispute in 
Croxton and St Neots, and the 
GMB pledged to step up its 
campaign until the company 


returned to the negotiating 
table. 

Separately, under legal 
going back to the 
Middle Ages, the union says it 
is also entitled to hold “pag- 
eants” in the village. It plans 
the first this Saturday, com- 
pete with a karaoke session 
featuring 40 years of chart 
songs .with chicken 
references. 

Terry Buckeraitis, a former 
President of the Derbyshire 
NUM who joined yesterday’s 
chicken farm launch, said the 
Magnet workers had sup- 
&°l£ d J? erbyshixe miners 
during the 1984/85 pit strike 
and the former pitmen were 
now “repaying a debt of 
honour". 


Chicken and egg 


□ August 1996: Magnet 
workers go on official 
strike over pay after three- 
year wage freeze. 


□ September: Company 

sacks 350 strikers with 24 
years’-average service. 


□ January 1998: 
Derbyshire miners set up 
camp outside Magnet 
executive's home. First 
talks with four unions on 
settling dispute begin. 


D February: Negotiations 
break down. Magnet 
chicken farm established. 


W OMEN who 

drink more 
than three 
glasses or wine 
a day are 41 per 
cent more likely to contract 
breast cancer than those who 
are teetotal, according to 
research published yesterday. 

The risk of the disease, 
which strikes one woman in 
12, increases by 9 per cent 
with each large glass con- 
sumed. But once a certain 
amount has been drunk, the 
risk appears to d imin i sh once 
again, scientists at the Har- 
vard School of Public Health 
have found. 

The research, published in 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, was 
based on analysis of six stud- 
ies in Canada, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and the United 
States which assessed a poss- 
ible connection between alco- 
hol and the disease. 

The report concluded: 
“Reduction of regular alcohol 
consumption in women is 
likely to reduce breast cancer 
risk." A total of 322,647 women 
were assessed over 11 years. 
4335 of whom bad the riiftpapf 
The researchers found that 
for every 10 grams of alcohol 
drunk a day, the risk of con- 
tracting breast cancer rose 
steadily by 9 per cent In Brit- 
ain one unit — the equivalent 
of a small glass of wine, half a 
pint of beer or an En glish pub 
measure of spirits — contains 
hist eight grams. For women 
drinking 30 to 60 grams of 
wine — 3.75 to 73 glasses — a 
day, the risk averaged 41 per 
cent. But for those drinking at 
mast 60 grams it appeared to 
drop to 31 per cent 
The scientists offered vari- 
ous reasons for why alcohol 
appears to increase the risk of 
the disease. One explanation 
is that It stimulates the 
release of the female sex hor- 
mone oestrogen, which is 
known to increase the 
chances of contracting the 
disease. Alcohol may also be a 
cancer-producing chemical, 
and it may increase the poros- 


ity of the cell walls In the tis- 
sues of the breast ensuring 

that cancerous substances 
can enter more readily 
Alternatively, alcohol may 
prevent the body breaking 
down cancerous substances. 
® r . * c *l vat ® pre-cancerous 
substances. 

The scientists admit that 
the apparently diminished 
nst after huge quantities are 
drunk may be due to lack of 
precision, caused by the very 
small sample size (only I per 
cent admitted to drinking at 
least 60 grams) or miscalcula- 
tion about the amount con- 
sumed. Alternatively, the risk 
of breast cancer may reach a 
plateau once large quantities 
oi alcohol are regularly 
consumed. 

The study follows recent 
^search pointing to the bene- 
ficial properties of alcohol 
Drinking one or two units a 
day has been found to reduce 
deaths from coronary heart 
disease in men over 40 and 
post-menopausal women, and 
reduce the overall risk of 
mortality among women. 

In the light of this, the 
report’s authors conceded 
that the relationship between 
the risks and benefits of 
drinking alcohol was com- 
plex. "Analyses simulta- 
neously considering cancer 
cardiovascular disease and 
other points, such as traffic 
accidents and domestic 
trauma, are required to de- 
fine the costs and benefits of 
alcohol consumption,” they 
added. 

The research was given a 
cautious welcome by the Can- 
cer Research Campaign. Jean 
King, a spokeswoman, sa id : 
“There does seem to be accu- 
mulating evidence of an ele- 
vated risk of breast cancer 
with high intakes of alcohol, 
but we also know there is a 
protective effect of moderate 
alcohol intake for heart dis- 
ease, SO the Old mavlin of 

moderation In all things 
would seem to be a wise 
approach.” 

Breast cancer accounts for 
more deaths in women in 
Britain than any other form 
of cancer. 
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Weekly air crash fear 




voicemail 


Crowded skies will bring more 
accidents, controllers warned 
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O NE MAJOR plane 
crash a week is pre- 
dicted because of the 
expected doubling of air traf- 
fic over the next 12 years, a 
world conference of air traffic 
controllers in Maastricht will 
be warned today. 

In a speech reflecting grow- 
ing industry calls for extra 
safety precautions, Stuart 

Matthews, president of the 
Flight Safety Federation, 
warns that rising traffic will 
prompt a "significant in- 
crease in accidents". 

' The skies are increasingly 
crowded, particularly in areas 
like Britain, where the West 
Drayton control centre, for 
instance, looks after 5,000 air 
movements every 24 hours. 

Over the years the interna- 
tional accident rate has fallen 
to 1,5 accidents per million i 
departures, “but is no longer ] 


continuing to decline". Mr 
Matthews points out 
He says that 50 per cent of 
all accidents occur during 
approach and landing, such 
as Monday's Taiwanese air 
crash. More than 200 people 
were killed when the pilot of 
an Airbus 300 crashed in 
thick fog at Taipei interna- 
tional airport, after 
apparently misjudging the 
plane's height 
During the past 10 years. 
70 per cent of all accidents 


have involved carriers which 
between them accounted for 
only 16 per cent of total air 
traffic. Airlines from Latin 
America. Africa, China and 
South-east Asia, have “hor- 
rendous accident rates” de- 
spite carrying considerably 
less traffic. 

Mr Matthews takes man- 
agement to task for foiling to 
spot and rectify potential fail- 
ures, Regulatory bodies like 
the Civil Aviation Authority 
must understand they can- 


Sinn Fein plea 
to judge over 

also cause potential allures. SUSOGflSiOn 
“They have a respon- -Frr\i"ir» 
sibllity to ensure they are iTOITI tclIKS 

Cana hip rtf narfnrtnmn 


capable of performing their 
responsibilities to interna- 
tional standards, as well as 
providing adequate airport 
and navigation facilities." 

Sir Malcolm Field, chair- 
man of the CAA, said yester- 
day that the international 
character of aviation regula- 
tion was set to change, with 
less emphasis on national 
sovereignty and more on 
cross-border, even global, 
collaboration. 

Safety regulation would 
have to change because air- 
craft manufacturers, airbnac 
and airport operators were 
becoming increasingly multi- 
national The next step would 
be a single European aviation 
safety authority, with full 
legal powers. 

The Government is still 
considering whether to priva- 
tise Britain’s air traffic con- 
trol services. Sir Malcolm 
said the CAA preferred a 
regulated utility, but would 
support the services being 
allowed to approach the 
financial market for funds. 


continued from page l 

Sinn Fein’s exclusion de- 
pends on the Government’s 
assertions that it is “ inextri- 
cably linked" to the IRa. Mit- 
chel McLaughlin, Sinn Fein 
chairman, last night de- 
scribed the British govern- 
ment’s indictment to remove 
it from the talksas vague. 

The Government remains 
committed to Sinn Fein’s sus- 
pension, probably for as little 
as three weeks. Such a time- 
span would lessen pressure 
on the IRA ceasefire. 

Bertie Ahern, the Irish 
prime minister, said in the 
Dail that Gardai had met with 
the RUC and were satisfied 
there was evidence the IRA 
was behind the murders of 
drugs dealer Brendan Camp- 
bell. aged- 30, and loyalist 
Bobby Dongan, aged 38. He 
said: “There is a case to 
answer.” 

Three men charged over 
the murder of Mr Dougan 
were yesterday from Magha- 
berry Jail to the Maze. 
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Confidentiality becomes secrecy in the eyes of those 
who cannot get answers. Their baby is dead or 
permanently damaged, somebody may be to blame, 
and nobody will tell them exactly what went on. 

Sarah Boseley on the case of the Bristol heart surgeons 
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Antique dealer’s £2.8m scheme thwarted by RSPCA □ Legal executive denies role in conspiracy to sell ‘aphrodisiac’ to Middle East 

Prisoner plotted to sell rhino horn 


Paul Brown 

E Bwhwnan t C o rro spon dowt 


A N ANTIQUE dealer 
serving life for 
murdering his wife 
organised a con- 
spiracy from his 
prison cell to sell £2-8 million 
worth of rhinoceros horn and 
launder the cash through a 
solicitors' firm. King's Lynn, 
Norfolk, crown court was told 
yesterday. 

Wilfred Boll, aged 63, had 
collected 128 horns before he 
was jailed In 1986. He asked 
friends to organise the sale of 
the horn to the Middle East at 
£12.000 a kilo to prepare for 
his release. 

But a broker who was asked 
to help tipped off the RSPCA, 
who with the police mounted 
an undercover operation to 
trap the gang, said John 
Farmer, prosecuting. At the 


time Mr Bull collected the 
horn, the trade in rhinoceros 
horn, mainly as an aphrodis- 
iac, was not illegal but be- 
came so while he was in 
prison. Mr Farmer said the 
international community had 
banned the trade to protect 
the endangered species. 

But Bull had contacted a 
woman friend, Carol Scotch- 
ford-Hughes, 50, who brought 
in another couple — David 
File y, 54, and his friend RI«<ne 
Arscott, 40. 

Arscott, using a false name, 
rang the London Stock Ex- 
change and spoke to a broker 
to see if he could assist Mr 
Farmer said the broker 
reported it to the RSPCA. 
Meetings were arranged with 
Arscott- and Eley at the Holi- 
day Inn, Cambridge, with 
RSPCA officers posing as 
buyers. 

Bull had e nlis ted a legal ex- 
ecutive. Paul Rexstrew, 45, 



Paul Rw ratraw (left), who denies plot to sell rhino horn, and Carol Scntelrfiard- Hnghes, David Kley and Blam e Arsentiy who admit it PHOTOGRAPHS: WtAYKSCtS 


who worked for Attrldge, a 
London firm of solicitors. 
Rexstrew had met Bull in 
prison while visiting a client 
Mr Farmer told the court 
Rexstrew*s role was to ensure 


the purchasers did not get the 
horn before Bull got his 
money and, in part to laun- 
der the money. 

The case came to a head on 
September 3, 1996, when the 


transaction was due to be 
completed at the home of 
Bull’s friend, who had the 
horns. ‘Undercover police of- 
ficers arrived at her flat with 
a view to the transaction go- 


ing through," Mr Farmer 
said. 

During the subsequent in- 
vestigation it became clear 
that Rexstrew was involved. 
Rexstrew had referred In let- 


ters to the rhino horns as art 
treasures or animal trophies. 

He was pleading not guilty, 
saying he did not know be 
was <<Miing with rhino horns. 
"But he bad known Bull for a 


long rtmp and knows he is 
serving life for minder. It is 
inconceivable that if be is in 
negotiations with a man over 
property worth mare than £2 
minion that he is not going to 
ask what it is.” 

Mr Farmer said that before 
his murder conviction Bull 
had been an antique dealer 
with a particular interest in 
rhino horns. . 

Rexstrew, who ' denies the 
charge of conspiring to sell 
rhino bom- between January 
l and -September 4, 1996. has 
ppid he did not know the deal 
involved the restricted 
specimen. 

The jury has been told that 
Bull, who is st£Q in prison. 
Scotchford-Hughes , Arscott 
an d Etey have all pleaded 
guilty to the charge under the 
Control of Trade in Endan- 
gered Species (Enforcement 
Regulations) Act 1985. 

The case continues today. 


Tim Radford reports from the American Association for the Advancement of Science 


Cancer peril 
in using 
sunscreens 


S unscreens may not 
protect against one 

po tentially lothal kind 

of skin cancer, two 
teams of researchers said yes- 
terday. And a British scien- 
tist said that some suncream 
components may actually in- 
crease the risk. 

Melanoma rates in the US 
and Europe have risen 20-fcdd 
since 1935. The tumours take 
decades to develop. Experi- 
ments are performed on ani- 
mals, or fish or skin cells in 
the laboratory, rather than 
humans, so studies have often 
contradicted each other. 

So one group from the Me- 
morial Sloan-Kettering can- 
cer centre in New York did 
their own survey and took an- 
other look at earlier, large- 
scale studies. “We have found 
no relationship between sun- 
screen use at any age and* the 
development of melanoma 
skin cancer.” Marianne Ber- 
wick told the association in 
Philadelphia. 

"We can' conclude that it is 
not safe to rely on suncreens 
to prevent skin cancer." 

Sunlight at certain wave- 
lengths COllld damage s kin 
DNA and set up the train of 
events that ended in cancer. 

Sunscreens usually pro- 
tected against sunburn and 
the other skin cancers such as 
the carcinomas. But people 
with fair hair and fair skin 
and frequent moles were up 
to six times more at risk from 


skin cancer and were there- 
fore most likely to use sun- 
screen. So they might spend 
longer in the sun than they 
should, and increase their 
risk. 

Another team was led by 
Richard Setlow, of the US gov- 
ernment’s Brookhaven 
national laboratory, who said 
that sunscreens traditionally 
only blocked the wavelengths 
of ultraviolet known as DVB, 
which caused sunburn and 
the carcinomas. 

“But we have found that an- 
other range of wavelengths, 
collectively called UVA, may 
be much more powerful in 
causing skin cancers called 
melanoma.” 

John Knowland, of Oxford 
university, said that at least 
one component of sunscreens, 
PABA, actually seemed to 
break down Into products 
that damaged DNA, and led to 
lesions or tumours. 

This was replaced 30 years 
ago by a derivative, known as 
PadimateO, hut also by a for- 
mulaic name. European man- 
ufacturers were not obliged to 
declare its presence on the 
label, and if they did, they 
might use an alternative 
name. 

“1 win not use use sun- 
creams that contain PABA or 
its derivatives. If you want to 
avoid PABA and its deriva- 
tives then go for sunscreens 
that specifically say PABA- 
free.” Dr Knowland said. 
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Olden bat less golden times . . . sunscreen may be less effective protection against one potentially lethal kind of skin cancer than yesteryear’s bathing dress 


Element of doubt seeps into ‘foolproof DNA tests 


F ORENSIC scientists are 
discovering serious 
problems with some 
DNA fingerprinting evidence. 

Samples, supposed to be 
unique markers of identity, 
are easily contaminated. Ju- 
ries are swayed by the way 
the expert evidence is ex- 
plained. And one particular 
form of DNA — that retrieved 
from hair — can be different 
from that taken from blood or 
semen from the same 
individuaL 

At least one murder case, 
now on appeal in Tennessee, 
depends entirely on DNA evi- 
dence that scientists now say 
was misleading. 


The problem occurs only in 
DNA taken from the cell's 
powerhouse, an organ called 
the mitochondrion. All the 
DNA in chromosomes Is In- 
herited from both parents, 
but mitochondrial DNA 
(mDNA) is inherited only 
from the mother. 

Because of this connection, 
mDNA given by the Duke of 
Edinburgh and others was 
compared last year to DNA 
recovered from bodies ex- 
humed in Russia. The match 
was enough to convince most 
people that they had found 
the remains of the Tsar and 
his family, murdered during 
the Russian revolution. 


But mDNA has turned out 
to be unpredictable, William 
Shields of New York state uni- 
versity told the American 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Philadel- 
phia yesterday. Forensic sci- 
entists could recover tiny 
amounts from a human hair, 
but to “read" the sample they 
had to multiply it trillions of 
times and could accidentally 
include bits of DNA from 
other sources. 

“DNA dies,” he said. “It 
comes from sneezes and an- 
gers and it shows up in the 
reagents that they then use in 
the tests. When they have 
traced it back, it turns out it 


comes from the laboratory 
technicians, and the FBI 
sometimes.” 

The other catch was that 
tiny mutations in mDNA 
could multiply conftzsingiy. 
The reading from saliva 
might be slightly different 
from one from bone. 

DNA from the cell nucleus, 
provided it is not contami- 
nated. provides a stronger 
guide. 

However, scientific evi- 
dence deals not in absolutes 
but in probabilities. 

Jonathan Koehler, of the 
University of Texas, who was 
a consultant for the defence 
in the OJ Simpson trial. 


tested a group of mock jurors 
with two ways of presenting 
the same forensic evidence. 
Some were told the probabil- 
ity of a blood sample match 
being a coincidence was 0.1 
per cent Others were told the 
probability of a match was 
one in 1.000. 

About 82 per cent of the 
first group thought the sus- 
pect was likely to be the 
source of the sample. Only 43 
per cent of the second group 
thought the suspect could be 
the source. 

William Thompson, of the 
University of California Ir- 
vine, said expert witnesses 
could prejudice outcomes. 


Even the most carefully made 
DNA samples sometimes did 
not match. The forensic scien- 
tist had to decide whether the 
difference was true or just a 
“blip" and; if uncertain, 
retest 

The Forensic Science Ser- 
vice in London said: “mDNA 
profiling — taken from hair , 
bones or faeces — is only used 
in cases where it has not been 
possible to obtain suitable 
samples for cell nucleus DNA 
profiling, which typically 
uses saliva, blood or semen. 

“There is no evidence to 
support the view that two 
parts of the same hair could 
produce different results." 


Release offer too 
late for sick dog 


Clare Longrlgg 


A TERMINALLY ill dog 
may die in custody even 
though a court yester- 
day accepted evidence that it 
is not a danger to the public. 

Judd, an eight-year-old 
mastiff-terrier cross, has been 
in kennels for six years. It 
was seized by police under 
the Dangerous Dogs Act in 
November 1991 while walking 
with its owner on Hampstead 
Heath unmuzzled. 

The dog now has a tumour 
on its spine, and has been 
given only two to four weeks 
to live. Its owner, Gary 
Dunne, from Stoke Newing- 
ton. north London, wants his 
pet to die in comfort at borne. 

But yesterday at Maryle- 
bone magistrates court, 
Christopher Pratt ruled that 
Judd could not be released 
without being registered. 
This involves being tattooed, 
□tted with a microchip, and 
castrated — an operation that 
the dog is unlikely to survive. 

A number of pit-bull type 
dogs have been released since 
the Dangerous Dogs Act was 
amended last year to give 
magistrates discretion to 
judge each dog on its record 
of violence. But Judd has be- 
come entangled in red tape. 
Mr Dunne was convicted in 


1991 under the Dangerous 
Dogs Act, and the dog was or- 
dered to be destroyed. The 
conviction was overturned on 
appeal In June 1992, but the 
dog could not go home be- 
cause it was not registered. It 
could not be registered be- 
cause the index was closed. 

The deadline for all dogs “of 
the type known as Pit Bull” to 
be registered was November 
30. 199L Mr Dunne bad made 
an appointment to have Judd 
registered on November 28, 
but the mongrel was arrested 
before he could get to the vet. 

Mr Dunne was allowed to 
see his dog again last week. 
“The geezer who runs the ken- 
nel told me he was in reason- 
ably good health, but he 
looked skinny to me. 1 think 
he recognised me. I hope so. 
He's dying. 1 don’t want him 
home in a bag, I want to get 
him home breathing." 

Trevor Cooper, acting for 
Mr Dunne, said it was an “ab- 
solutely tragic case". He said 
Mr Dunne was a responsible 
owner who had tried every 
avenue to secure his 
dog’s release. "He has never 
given up on his pet, but per- 
haps, sadly, his pet has given 
up on him." 

After the hearing, a police 
spokesman said the act had 
become an “administrative 
nightmare". 


Man electrified 
door to kill wife 


A MAN was convicted 
yesterday of attempting 
to murder his estranged 
wife by wiring up the metal 
handle of her garage door to a 
plug socket so she would elec- 
trocute herself. 

A jury at Liverpool crown 
court found Robert Miller, 
aged 40, guilty of the at- 
tempted murder of Susan 
Miller, 44, at her home In 
Southport, Merseyside, last 
October. Sentencing was ad- 
journed for reports. 

Mrs Miller, who gave evi- 
dence at the start of the four- 
day trial, was not in court 
The court had heard that 
the couple had been granted a 
divorce on the day of the mur- 
der attempt. Previously there 
bad been arguments over cus- 
tody of tbelr two young 
daughters between Mrs 
Miller and her husband, a for- 
mer leading aircraft engineer 
with the Royal Navy who 
served In the Falklands, and 
who after the separation lived 
In Southport 

He waited for her in the 
pitch dark garage next to her 
detached home, wearing a 
sur g ical glove, but In the 
event she pushed open the 
wooden door, which had been 
left aisr, without touching the 
metal handle, the court heard. 

A struggle ensued with 
Miller chasing his wife from 


the garage and across the gar- 
den to the patio door, where 
he grabbed her around the 
neck, causing her to fall. 

The defence said Miller was 
waiting in the garage, where 
his wife would often smoke a 
cigarette, to try to resolve the 
question of access to their 
daughters. Alex, eight and 
Hannah, seven. 

Mrs Miller, U emerged, had 
telephoned the police on four 
previous occasions to com- 
plain about her husband’s 
conduct once accusing him of 
kidnapping their daughters. 

Mr Miller, the jury was 
told, lied to the police 
following his arrest claiming 
he had never “touched wires" 
despite work reports saying 
he had an elementary knowl- 
edge of electrical matters. 

His Honour Jndge Mad- 
dlson warned Miller that 
"unless quite startling cir- 
cumstances wen? revealed" in 
reports, he faced a substantial 
prison term. 

Mrs Miller’s brother-in-law, 
Paul Burns, age 58. said out- 
side court that the family had 
attempted to mediate between 
the couple before the inci- 
dent: “They were two people 
with conflicting points or 
view. Both can be subjected to 
criticism." However, the mur- 
der attempt was "cooL calcu- 
lated and chilling”. 
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We climbed 
on one side 
of the yacht 
e 

We both went 
under. I 
grabbed 
some kelp 
and pulled 
myself up on 
to the rocks 
and my wife 
hung on to my 
foot’ 


Peter and Doreen Cheek 
(left) were rescued from 
storms off the coast of 
Tasmania in which their 
boat fright) was destroyed 



Luke Harding 


A s-^TJSn couple Who 
3E"* seven hours 
cjuu&mg to a rockv 

left them feeling "prettv 

mnnb" and “very sld" y 

Peter and Doreen Cheek 
S ^ J K* th ? y endured the worn 
°JL their hives clinging to 
e^h other in a freezing gale 
a "^ It “e rescue. They 6 cov- 
erai tbemseJves in grass to 
keep warm before being 


I S?? a hed t0 ***** ^ an Aus- 
traUan rescue helicopter 

meir yacht. Talis n was 
destroyed after it was driven 
on to rucks near Maatsuyker 
Is^nd, i8 miles south of Tas- 

a remote area prone 
to wild Antarctic gales. 

_il“f couple, from Whip-, 
prngham on the Isle of Wight 
put out two mayday signals as 
2f. vessel started taking in 
water and threw all their pos- 
sessions into a dinghy onlv 

to see it swept away. 

Cheek, aged 62. said; 
That was when we realised 
we had to take whatever 
chance we could. We clam 


bered to one side or the yacht 
and leapt down on to this tiny 
rocky outcrop. We were soak- 
ing wet” 

The couple who are both ex- 
perienced sailors were half 
way through a five year 
round-the-world voyage. 

ITiey had decided to anchor 
| off the main island and g0 
ashore to film its population 
of sea lions and seals. 

When they returned to 
their 39ft sloop the wind sud- 
denly veered and started to 
blow onshore. 

Mr Cheek said: • 1 decided 
that the best thing to do 
would be to clear out of it — 


to drop the anchor and go. Be- 
fore we knew where we were, 
because it was so dark and we 
didn’t realise we were being 
dragged back, we were 
against the rocks." 

. Expecting the boat to cave 
m, the couple jumped into the 
freezing water. "We both 
went under and camo up," he 
said. “I grabbed hold of some 
of the kelp and pulled myself I 
up on to the rocks «n/j m y | 


after ordeal on freezing rock 


wife hung on to my foot I 
manag ed to puli her up as 
well and we got out” 

,Tbe couple’s mayday was 
picked up by another yacht 
sheltering nearby. They were 
eventually spotted at first 
I light yesterday, waving their 
lifejackets, and taken to hos- 
pital in Hobart 
The Cheeks were treated 
for mild hypothermia and 
later discharged. 


Mrs Cheek, aged 58, said: 
It was very sad. It was the 
worst night of my life. We lost 
everything — video cameras, 
photographs — everything.” 
Her husband added: ‘It has 
not really sunk in yet I am 
pretty numb." 

The yacht was not insured. 
Australian search and 
rescue spokesman David 
Gray yesterday said he was 
’■quite staggered” that the 


couple had survived the or- 
deaL “In the circumstances 
they are extremely, extremely 
lucky to be alive,” be said. 

“After they mayday ed us 
they tried to move to shelter 
but their propeller became 
fouled by kelp. They immedi- 
ately lost power." 

Mr Cheek, a former lorry 
driver, built the boat from 
just a hull 22 years ago. After 
a successful trip round the 


West Indies in 1988. he and 
lus wife decided to throw in 
their jobs and sail round the 
world. 

They had already travelled 
across the Atlantic and 
through the P anama Canal 

and had visited Venezuela, 
r»ji, and the Galapagos is- 
lands in the Pacific. 

Mrs Cheek added: “We have 
nothing but the clothes we 
are standing up in." 


European Court rejects railway worker’s equality plea | News in brief 

Lesbian couple lose test Exchange rate M 
case on perks at work for in jail 


Clara Dyer 
Legal Correspondent 


Mk LESBIAN couple lost a 

- test case over access to 

st work yester- 

- day, dealing a severe blow to 
the campaign for equal rights 

' tor gays in the workplace. 

The European Court of Jus- 
tice in Luxembourg ruled that 
South West Trains did not 
breach European equality 
laws in refusing a railway 
worker. Lisa Grant, travel 
concessions for her partner 
Jill Percey. 

Campaigners had high hopes 
ofa win because the court's Ad- 
vocate General had strongly 
backed their case in an interim 
opinion last September. In 
more than 85 per cent of cases 
me judges follow the Advocate 
General's opinion. 

In addition, a European 
Court ruling hi 1996 that sex 
discrimination laws cover 
transsexuals bad also been 
seen as a strong pointer 
towards the adoption cf equal 
rights for gays. 

Yesterday's judgment 
throws into doubt the chances 
of success for Terry Perkins, ! 
a sailor sacked by the Royal 
Navy in 1995 for being gay, 
because the judges explicitly 1 
stated that European Commu- 1 
mty law dfd not cover sexual 1 
orientation. He is awaiting a 1 
date for a hearing. t 

A victory for Ms Grant. 1 
aged 30, and Ms Percey, 38, i 


would have had major impli- 
cations for Britain’s employ- 
_ ment pensions and social se- 
curity systems. The Prime 
a Minister's wife, Cherie Booth 
3 Qvi argued Ms Grant's c ase 
- but both the British and 
5 French governments fielded 
J lawyers to oppose the rTnim 
The couple left court down- 
■ cast Ms Grant said the deci- 
c sion had come as a shock, par- 
t tlcularly after the Advocate 
' General’s strong support ‘It 
’ is is now up to national gov- 
ernments .to change legisla- 
tion- We set out to try to raise 
awareness that there is dis- 
crimination. in the workplace 
-and we have done what we set 
out to do." 

Ms Grant, a booking clerk, 
filed an equal pay claim with 
So uth a mp ton industrial tribu- 
nal after South West Trains 
rejected her application for free 
or reduced travel worth ei.q oq 
a year for Ms Percey, a nurse. 
She claimed that company 
rules limiting the perk to 
spouses or opposite sex part- 
ners in a “meaningful relation- 1 
Slip" for at least two years ! 
breached European equal pay 1 
laws, which cover perks as wen ] 
as salary. The tribunal referred 3 
the case to Luxembourg. 3 

The European Court held t 
that there was no direct dis- c 

crimination an grounds of sex s 

because a male gay couple 
would also have been denied v 
the concession. South West s 
Trains successfully claimed A 
its policy was not discrimina- t 


i- tian on grounds of sex. but on 
t- grounds of sexual orientation, 
J- which was not covered by 
e European Community law. 
h p ie judges held that the 
| transsexual case covered only 
I a change from one sex to the 
i other and not sexual orienta- 
tion. “Community law as it 

■ stands at present does not 

■ cover discrimination based 

- on sexual orientation,” thev 
! ruled. 

t The judgBS said the EC had 

- not yet adopted rules treating 
gay relationships as equal to 
marriage or stable opposite- 
sex partnerships. Nor did 
most member states treat 
them as equivalent. 

The couple’s legal action 
was backed by Stonewall, the 
gay rights group, which was 
bitterly disappointed" by the 
ruling. “We think it is wrong 
but there is no appeal open to 
us. said a spokesw oman 

The group said it would 
now switch its campai gn {q 
press the Government to 
bring In legislation to outlaw : 
discri m inatio n against gays. 
The judges noted that the 1 
Treaty of Amsterdam, signed J 
last October, provides for a 
new article in the EC treaty < 
allowing action to eliminate 1 
dteoimination, including dls- 1 
crimination on grounds of 1 
sexual orientation. c 

South West Trains said it c 
would study the court’s deci- v 
skm and discuss it with the h 
Association of Train Opera- 
tion Companies. - 
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_ . . _ Court hears how former 

Ban sought on use of raw eggs in restaurants policemen tried to bribe 

■■"-"eft- officer to destroy evidence 

■ bse of raw eggs in restau- 5?SSS2SJST! ”* and halt prosecution’ 

^#rant dishes, from mayon- consider a ban on use of raw The local authorities, in a 
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U SE of raw eggs in restau- 
rant dishes, from mayon- 
naise to cheesecake, may 
have to be banned, food safety 
monitors said yesterday. 

The risk of poisoning from 
salmonella bacteria was so 
great that notification on 
menus that raw eggs have 
been used might not be 
enough, according to local 
authorities, which police 
hygiene regulations. 


| the Local Authorities' Co-or- advice that elderly people the 
donating Body on Food and sick, babies, toddlers and 
Trading Standards have pregnant women should not 
called for the Government to eat raw eggs. 


consider a ban on use of raw The focal authorities in a 
| eggs. F ailing that, there must memorandum to the ‘ Com- 
be a tougher hygiene . regime mons agriculture committee’s 
and a public education cam- inquiry into food safety, said 
paign about the dangers. Raw they were, concerned by the 


S-ac^unted for W of ^Vraw^b^rate^refo MkSSXlSSSSi SfE 
the nearly 30,000 food poison, uncooked or slightly cooked corrupt to tep^ffome? 
„^Sfr tat0Sata0 ' dishes, and their appearance collSSues 3 tJJiSSE 
la £l ye ?L« .. . . m {eape suggestions and on tried to bribe their wav out 

two l^esdimussed cookery programmes. of frouble.^ow to^v iS^ 

daimsthat alternatives made They questioned whether was told yesterday ^ 
from pasteurised. eggs did not consumers were well in- The offirarlSeed to rio 

enough to make judg- up evidence audits 


Duncan Campbell pleading not guilty to a total 

Crime Correspondent * four charges of conspiracy 
— to pervert the course of Jus- 

A ^OPOUTAN police 

Pretended to be The two former officers 
corrupt to trap two former Hanrahan and King have al- 
two men w b° ready pleaded guilty 


Mini-domes at 
a fraction of 
Greenwich’s 
budget 

Jonathan Gtim cey 

THE same government lav- 

I isblnp £ 73 ) itiUlinm nn fV>. 


n3.„ ™ na <^P£titl 0 years in a Turkish military prisonand 
i fHytbtofilikethat. Atone stage he tore up hi<fi ' • • 

I ears - K was a form of torture." 

; a leading Kurdish activist, was arrested in 1994 

“ Westminster. He was sent to Germany last 
August following aplea-bargaining deal, and freedlast 
weea. — UloenBowcott 

Round-up of Kenyan suspects 

^Sf , 2 ned ** ^yan police in connection 
British tourist In a safari park. They ware 
cSS? Aberdar^Lmtirelub in Nyeri where Roy 

S^^SS^^^ p6U “ 0BS “ r -“ ahis 

lai^e number of people and to make a breakthrough. ’’ News of 

urniSh#’* children. Helen, aged 23. and, Steven, aged 20, 

Chive ^ fr 0 * Orpington, Kent, were on an early 
^^ xlg f anie when they were ambushed bv two men one 

BBC will test privacy right 


uvKieuc , riizil r — - ui 

The authorities were also taste the same formed enough to make judg 

concerned by continuing out- The Government said there ments about risks if restau 
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breaks in nursing and other was no question of a ban. It is 
residential homes where already bruised from accusa- 
DeoDle might be vulnerable to tions of r unnin g a nanny state 

r^T F . . fftllnixrinp fhp bpp>f-r»n-thp4w>np 


was no question of a ban. It is rants were to inhoi Hfc h«; 
already bruised from accusa- made using raw o gg g “Some 


infection. 

Ten years after the salmo- 
nefla-in-eggs scare the LocsJ 
Government Association and 


dons^ru^nannygate SaSSM P KS3SSB 

following the beef-on-the-bone such that in commercial oper- itan police was apDrSS 
reiterated its long-standing prohibit^.” 


should 


TK _ omce r >ming to goT along 
officer agreed to rip with a corrupt relationshio " 
ijp evidence and halt a prose- said Mr Kelsey-Fry P ’ 

^«SS n8eforth0U - l n an unrelated case, 

p ? et ?f ive t ^ f ^Pector Sh^grie^us ^l^h^ 

Peter Elcock of the Metropol- Mr to SiTS 
w “®PP roa ched poached to help, inbefigure 

^ tantrvr 1 !?' <?£10.000wasmentionSd 

that there 


Southall Rail Accident Inquiry 

Nonce is hereby given chat the Heal Hi and Safety Commission has, under powers in die Health and 
Safety at Work etc Act. 1974. appointed Professor John Uff. QC to hold an inquiry in public Into the 
collision between an empty freight train and a passenger train near Southall station on 19 September 
1997 The HSC has also appointed Major Tbny King, OBE as Technical Assessor to the inquiry 
The jnotnrv will be heart in public and will open to discuss procedural matters at 10.00am on Tuesday 
2Adi February 1998 at The Plasterer's Hall. I London Walt London EO, The inquiry will then adjourn 
until such time as the main hearings can begin. 

Further information may be obtained from The Inquiry Secretary, Southall Inquiry Secretariat, Health 
and Safety Commission. Room 2.12, Rose C ourt . 2 Southwafk BrMge ffoad London SE1 9HS, by 
tdej^ore on 0171 717 6609. or by e-mail to Int^feam^rnaB^hse^iA 


King, and asked to assist in 
two separate cases, John Kel- 
sey-Fry. prosecuting, told 
the court 

In the first case Mr Elcock 
was offered £5,000 to ensure 
that a car fraud charge was 
dropped. In the second he 
was offered £10,000 to ar- 
range for the destruction of 
police notebooks and docu- 
ments in connection with a 
charge of grievous bodily 
harm. Mr Elcock told his su- 
periors of the approach and 
then secretly taped conver- 
sations concerning the 
planned corruption. 

Two men, who can only be 
named as X and Y, are both 


would be a deposit of £2,500. 
Hanrahan and King had 
acted as go-betweens, the 
court heard. 

Mr Elcock agreed to get 
hold of police notebooks and 
identification documents 
which would be torn up and 
flushed down the lavatory. 

A device had been used so 
police were able to hear Y 
talking to King. Y had said 
that his family was anxious 
that the GBH charge be 
dropped. 

The jury was played tape 
recordings ln which negotia- 
tions about the size of the al- 
leged bribes took place. 

The case continues today.. 


. I ishing £758 million on the 
, Greenwich Dome has just 
- spent 758 times less on four 
mtowtames in Horse Guards 

■ Parade, London, 
i Powerhonse.-rUK is not 
: ““ant to be a rival to the 
dame, but a showcase of con- 
temporary British design 
commissioned by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry 
for ASEM2, the second meet- 
ing of European and Asian 
heads of governments and 
business leaders, to be held in 
Uindon in April 
The design and contents of 
the exhibition aimed at wow- 
ing senior Asian politicians 
and business leaders were an- 
nounced yesterday by Marga- 
ret Beckett, President of the 
Board of Trade at the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts, Lon- 
don. The brief was delivered to 
the architects Branson Coates 
last September, the budget of 
£L million agreed, the final de- 
sign delivered last week. 

The sliver mini-domes, 
based on Branson Coates' 
more permament design for ' 
the National Centre for Popu- 
lar Music in Sheffield, will alon j 
welcome ln the public at £3 a 1 
head. i 


KffiBK! has agreed to allow an Bl -year-old widow suing the 
fo / trespass over a televised police raid on her 
BrSshroSrt? 1 ^ ^ CUtlm for breach of Privacy ln the 

■file corporation will not now defend an application by 
Frances Jarvis to add a claim for breach of confidence to her 
wnt against the corporation, a film company, and two police 
for tresjms when they filmed a police raid on her home. 
kTmZ. i mamta ins there Is no right to privacy in English law, 

out lte last-minute decision means the issue will be argued at 

™®“dal In mid-March, not at a pr eliminar y hearing. 

The raid ln 1991 was in connection with her son who last year 
was convicted of handling stolen goods and given a six-year 
sentence. Mrs Jarvis Is refusing to comment on the case, and 
her lawyers asked the Guardian to make it clear she had not 
instigated any media stories or posed for photographs. A photo- 
ipraph of her with her son in this paper yesterday was taken 
before he was jailed. — Clare Dyer 

Queen Mother out of hospital 

THE Quee n Mother left hospital yesterday but win need to 

recuperate for at least another three months to ensure a full 

recovery from her emergency hip replacement operation, doctors 
said today. 

Cha rles Court-Brown, an orthopaedic surgeon at Edinburgh 
Royal infirmary, said “She is made of strong stuff— not mam 
people toe sudi an operation at 97. In about three months' time, 
rtacmfidenl she win be able to do an the things she was doing 

She left King Edward vn hospital, in central London, three 
weeta after surgery foUowinga fracture of her left hip at San- 
aringham.fhe Queen’s estate In Norfolk, on January 2a 

Man bailed in murder hunt 


V s ““tiered along her daughter Megan, aged 
six, mChillenden, Kent, in July 1996. Her other daughter Josie, 10 
Stone ’ *0“* 37, ako from Gillingham! * 
has already been charged with murder and attempted murder. 
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Martin Kettle in Washington 


T HE White House 

will today step up 
Its efforts to win 
the hearts and 
minds oT the Ameri- 
can people for military action 
against Iraq. 

In a speech yesterday Presi- 
dent Clinton said that a bomb- 
ing campaign against Bagh- 
dad would not destroy all 
Saddam Hussein's chemical 
and biological weapons, and 
warned Americans to expect 
casualties if continuing diplo- 
matic efforts to solve the cri- 
sis were unsuccessful. 

Today three of the adminis- 
tration's key figures — secre- 
tary of state Madeleine Al- 
bright, defence secretary 
William Cohen and national 
security adviser Sandy Berger 
— will address a nationally 
televised “town meeting” in 
Ohio in an attempt to rally 
public opinion behind the Iraq 
strategy set out by Mr Clinton. 



‘Baghdad must 
agree, and soon. 


to free and full 
access to any of 
these sites’ 


A White House spokesman 
said: “We will be increasing 
the pace of the dialogue both 
with the American people and 
the international co mmunit y 
so they will understand our 
determination to see that Iraq 
complies with United Nations 
Security Council resolutions." 

in Cairo, his first stop in a 
Middle East “public diplo- 
macy mission", the US 
special envoy David Newton 
said yesterday: “No dates, no 
deadlines have been estab- 
lished to my knowledge.” But 
be added: "Circumstances 
don't allow us to wait for 
ever. It’s clear the clock is 


ru nning .” 

In his 30-minute speech to 
military chiefs at the Penta- 
gon. Mr Clinton said the US 
was "prepared to act" and the 
objective of a military strike 
would be to “seriously dimin- 
ish the threat" posed by Iraq's 
chemical and biological 
arsenal. But he added: “A mil- 
itary operation cannot de- 
stroy all the weapons of mass 


destruction capability.” 

Trying to keep up the Inter- 
national pressure on Iraq and 
prepare domestic opinion for 
the realities at conflict, he 
said that se nding troops into 
combat was “sometimes the 
only answer”, adding: “No 
military action, however, is 
risk-free." 

He said a diplomatic settle- 
ment as “by far our prefer- 
ence”. but President Saddam 
had to keep the promises he 
made after the Gulf war in 
1991 to provide full access to 
weapons sites. 

Iraq had to meet “a dear, 
Immutable, reasonable, simple 
standard" set by the Security 
Council, he said. 

“Iraq must agree, and soon, 
to free, full and unfettered ac- 
cess to these sites anywhere 
in the country. There can be 
no dilution or fHmlnishiinn f 
of the integrity of the inspec- 
tion system that Unseam has 
put in place.” 

Mr Cohen said on television 
that the US would send up to 
6.000 more troops to the GuK, 
twice the number its regional 
commander, General Anthony 
ztnni, said last week were nec- 
essary. They will take the 
number of US troops in the 
region to more than 30,000. 

They were being sent “for 
purely defensive purposes” to 
deter Iraq from moving 
against Kuwait or Saudi Ara- 
bia, Mr Cohen said on CNN's 
Larry King Live programme. 

Yesterday a Gallup opinion 
poll showed a clear majority 
of Americans — 54 per cent to 
41 per cent — now favouring a 
diplomatic as opposed to a 
military solution In Iraq. 

On February 1, Gallup 
found the reverse: 46 per cent 
fbr a diplomatic solution and 
50 per cent for a military one. 

Bur public opinion would 
be solidly behind military 
action if Mr Clinton chose 
that course. 

To reports that the poten- 
tial military targets bad been 
increased to “thousands of 
aim points", Mr Clinton’s 
Republican opponents con tin- 




Students are given weapons training by an army- instructor at a college in Baghdad yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH; VIKTOR KOROTAYEV 


Disco fans dance to their leader’s beat 


ued to try to extend the policy 
objectives of any action. 

The Senate majority leader, 
Trent Lott, said: “The doc- 
trine has to be roll-back, not 
containment” 

A presidential hopeful, John 
McCain, called on the adminis- 
tration to “destabilise and 
overthrow” President Saddam. 


Tigris day out 


Maggie O’Kane 
bi Baghdad 


Martin Woa H acott, page 8 


Secret war plans 
target Saddam’s 
levers of power 


T HE morning disco 
boat ran by DJ Beats 
is pulling out from 
the dock; it’s Jnst 
after 10. and 18-year-old Sa- 
lev Kasim is taking to the 
stage at the back. He's tall, 
gay, and very beaufiftaL 
Flicking back his 
streaked blond hair, he 
climbs on to a seat, pumps 
his hips, waggles his bot- 
tom and dares the other 
boys to challenge him. 

They’re off down the 
Tigris, Iraqi teenagers and 
twentysomethings dancing 
to La Bamba on the mucky 
waters of Baghdad's great 
river. Across the world, the 
United States has an- 
nounced that a further 
6,000 troops are on their 
way to the Gulf, but Salev 


The aims 


-Barton Gel Iman 
In Washington 


A S PRESIDENT Bill Clin- 
ton and his advisers em- 
bark this week on what 
amounts to a marketing cam- 
paign for air strikes against 
Iraq, their evolving war plan 
goes well beyond the empha- 
sis they plaice in public on 
damaging prohibited weapons 
programmes, according to 
participants in the domestic 
debate. 

Defence and foreign policy 
officials say the president's 
national security tram remains 
divided over the aims and ex- 
pectations of the intended 
bombardment. Frustrated 

senior officers say the targets 
listed in the United States 
Central Command's forward 
air headquarters in Eskan, 


‘We’re not going to 
leave his core 
infrastructure alone 
as in the past 1 


Saudi Arabia, are still subject 
to daily revision. 

But as bombing plans have 
expanded to encompass what 
one senior officer describes as 
'‘thousands of aim points" in 
Iraq, a large share of the fire- 
power is to target the appara- 
tus maintaining President 
Saddam Hussein in power, 
from secret police networks 
to Ba’ath party organs. 

The aim is to crush Saddam 
Hussein's defiance by threat- 
ening his internal control. 

The administration does 
not apparently wish to adver- 
tise this intention, because it 
fears the plan may not work. 
But Mr Clinton's stated Inten- 
tion — to damage forbidden 
weapons stocks from the air 
— has been criticised as too 
limited. 

When critics said Iraq 
could quickly reconstitute | 
its biological and chemical 
weapons programmes, the 
secretary of state, Madeleine 
Albright declared last week: 
"We reserve the right for a 
follow-up strike." 

There is broad dissatisfac- 


tion with that strategy in the 
militar y establishment sev- 
eral senior officials say. 

“We pay such a huge price 
politically that we have fewer 
friends next time and even 
fewer the time after that” 
said one military planner. 
"Every six months doing 
maintenance strikes on Iraq 
for the next 10 years doesn't 
seem to be good foreign policy 
or military strategy.” 

The 1991 Gulf war involved 
a similar but largely abortive 
effort to target the Iraqi presi- 
dent’s power base. But fewer 
than 1 per cent of the bomb- 
ing missions in the six-week 
air campaign — 260 of 36.046 
“strike sorties'' — were desig- 
nated “L" for leadership. 

This time there will be Ear 
fewer bombing runs In all — 
probably less than 400 a day, 
senior officers estimate. But 
with the war plans lasting at 
least several days, they say, 
US and British warplanes 
could drop more precision- 
guided weapons on President 
Saddam's ‘‘apparatus of 
repression". 

A senior officer said: “The 
best way to hurt him is his 
core infrastructure. We’re not 
going to leave that alone as 
we have in the past ... If he 
feels threatened enough with 
his regime stability, then he 
has no choice but to acqui- 
esce. It’s typical dictator men- 
tality that the biggest thing 
that drives him is holding on 
to power.” 

Leadership targets in the 
1991 war were concentrated 
largely in central Baghdad. 
But the intervening seven 
years, defence and Intelli- 
gence officials say, have 
revealed more about Presi- 
dent Saddam's mechanisms of 
control, including regional 
secret police centres and the 
Special Security Organisation 
run by his younger son, 
Qusay. 

Among new sources of in- 
formation have been thou- 
sands of reconnaissance 
flights in support of UN in- 
spectors and the 1995 defec- 
tion to Jordan of Hussein 
Kamel, a top lieutenant and 
son-in-law of the president 

“Since the Guff war he has 
made a whole bunch of differ- 
ent changes in where and 
how he puts those key compo- 
nents that support him, many 
of which are not downtown," 
said one officer. — Washing- 
ton Past. 


wants to dance, not talk. 
“It’s all in God’s hands,” he 
says, with a delicate, dis- 
missive flick of his wrist 

Ali Khaliv Hussein, aged 
26, has hihwi the day off 
from his ladles’ underwear 
stall in Baghdad’s main 
market He's chatting up a 
young woman with frimy 
hair and much blue eye 
shadow. He too is leaving 
the war to God. “What can 
we do?” he said. 

The boat ride takes two 
hours and DJ Beat keeps it 
spinning through giant 
disco amplifiers that tor- 
ment the Tigris’s three va- 
rieties of carp. 

The boat Is filled wi th 
young men in check shirts 
and leather jackets; the 
girls favour baseball caps 
and lots of Hptiner. Along 
the shore is the evidence of 
seven years of sanctions 
which, the World Health 
Organisation has said, has 
killed tens of thousands of 
Iraqis without affecting 
their leader. 


The first of the two new 
palaces Saddam Hnssein 
has built is a giant Spanish- 
style hacienda; its baleen 
nies, the length of London 
buses, glare out over the 
road. The second is Uke a 
giant over-iced birthday 
cake with colonnades =«nd 
balustrades and miles of 
baby-pink marble. A 20ft 


nearly five years. She can’t 
walk now, and we can’t get 
the injections she needs be- 
cause of the sanctions. 

“Me. Fd like to drink Ma- 
deleine Albright’s blood for 
running round the Arab 
countries, trying to turn 
them against us.” - ' : 

Then, her finger shaking 
and her voice rising, she 


‘Me, Pd like to drink Madeleine Albright’s 
blood for running round the Arab nations 
trying to turn them against our country* 


white fence shields the pal- 
ace from the city, the 
people and their pain. 

It Is Haaifa’s 26th birth- 
day. “You have to sing and. 
dance. 'there's no point sit- 
ting in the house. My moth- 
er's going crazy saying: 
The war is coming, we will 
die’, on and on. 

“She has osteoporosis and 
has been in terrible pain for 


says: “They can destroy our 
country, destroy our chil- 
dren, but they will never 
kill our love for our presi- 
dent. Saddam Hussein.” 

It’s a public boat, no one 
would dare criticise the 
president openly, but no- 
body seems to want to. 
Seven years ago when the 
Gulf war began it was dif- 
ferent: people wouldn’t say 


outright that they despised 
his leadership, but you got 
the message. 

The vigour with which 
this generation of Iraqis, 
most of whom have known 
nothing but war and sanc- 
tions, defend their presi- 
dent isstartiing. --- - - 

“Without him we would 
be completely lost,” said 
the; underwear salesman. 
“He is the one who is keep- 
ing os alive. The Americans 
and Israelis want to destroy 
Iraq. Saddam is not the 
problem, they want onr off, 
and It would be the same 
with another president.” 

“And what about Presi- 
dent Saddam having wealth 
and palaces while everyone 
else suffers under the sanc- 
tions? He’s our president, 
why shouldn’t he live in a 
palace?" 

Faisal Mehed is 26. He 
trained as an engineer, but 
now sells biscuits in the 
market because, under the 
sanctions, there are no new 
buildings to engineer. 


“There are no chemical 
or biological weapons left. 
Are they going to go on 
looking fbr ever? Is my 
house next? Are they going 
to look under my bed. 
search my clothes? Do I 
have any rights?” he said. 
“Saddam is standmg=up to- 
them. I respect him for it 
"Fbr me BiH Clinton Is 
like a bad Batman and 
Tony Blair is a little Robin 
hiding behind his cloak.” 
Downtown in the Bagh- 
dad Lunar Park, the funfair 
is operating and there are 
queues for the dodgems. As 
his gesture towards world 
peace, one stallholder will 
accept no money for a spin 
from us foreigners. 

“You are guests here in 
our country and you are 
welcome,” says Allah 
Elaina, aged 35, who was an 
architect In better times. 
"We don’t care if there is a 
war or not we’re used to 
threats by now. We have 
faith In our leader. That is 
why we are still strong.” 






Bahrain jolts the US by 
rejecting air strikes 


Backing out 


D»M Sharrock 
In Jerusalem 


T HE Gulf state Qf Bahrain 
delivered another blow 
to President Clinton's 
hopes of building an anti-Sad- 
dam coalition among Arab 
countries yesterday when it 
withdrew its support for mili- 
tary strikes against Iraq. 

An announcement by Bah- 
rain that it has not approved 
the use of its territories by 
the US to launch airborne 
attacks clearly demonstrated 
that In spite of weeks of shut- 
tle diplomacy, Mr Clinton bas 
failed in the region to win the 
strategic support and political 
cover needed for strikes. 

The defence secretary, Wil- 
liam Cohen, said last week 
that both Bahrain and Kuwait 
were willing to allow US and 
British forces to launch 
strikes from their territory. 

Washington badly needs 
land facilities to launch puni- 
tive strikes. But even Kuwait 
continues to argue for a diplo- 
matic solution — although It 
has allowed In US stealth 
bombers and troops. 

The biggest blow to Wash- 
ington has been the refusal of 
Saudi Arabia to offer its mili- 
tary bases. 

Bahrain's information min- 
ister, Mohammed Ibrahim al- 
Mutawae. said yesterday: 
“Bahrain believes it is neces- 
sary to redouble the political 
efforts and give diplomatic ac- 1 
ttvity its full opportunity to 
reach a peaceful solution." 

Earlier yesterday Bahrain 
joined Its Gulf neighbours, in- 
cluding Saudi Arabia, Quatar 
and the United Arab Emir- 
ates, In rejecting a strike. 


Palestinian schoolboys hold an Iraqi flag at a pro-Saddam march in Bethlehem yesterday 


Military attack could 
ignite Palestinian fury 


The region 


Julian Borger In J eri c ho 


T HE head of the Palestin- 
ian secret police on the 
West Bank said a mili- 
tary attack on Iraq would 
sink the Middle East into a 
vicious circle of turmoil and 
provoke which might spread 
out of control. 

Colonel Jibril Rajoub, 
widely considered Yasser 
Arafat's most powerful lieu- 
tenant said there was tension 
"24 hours a day" between Pal- 
estinian and Israeli forces. 

As he spoke at the Preven- 
tative Security Academy in 
the Jordan Valley town of Jer- 
icho, Palestinian youths in 
Bethlehem were defying their 
leaders' ban by st aging a pro- 
Saddam demonstration. 

Yesterday the militant Mus- 
lim organisation Hamas 
threatened more suicide- 


bomb attacks on Israelis in 
the event of air strikes 
against the Iraqi president 

Col Rajoub said that Pales- 
tinian anger was rising after 
the breakdown in peace talks 
with the Israeli prime minis- 
ter, Bin yam in Netanyahu, 
whom he accused of exploit- 
ing the world's preoccupation 
with the Iraqi crisis to expand 
Jewish settlements in Pales- 
tinian-run territories. 

The Palestinians say the 
settlements contravene the 
peace agreements and United 
Nations Security Council 
resolutions. An attack on a 
fellow Arab regime for con- 
traventions, be said, could ig- 
nite fury into open revolt 

“This will create anger and 
frustration. Everyone is ask- 
ing why America is not using 
the same means against 
Israel.” 

“God forbid If there is a mil- 
itary attack, I think the whole 
region will enter a vicious cir- 
cle and then there will be a lot 
of suprises." 


The Palestinian position on 
Iraq is ambivalent. While 
warning against the use of 
force. Col Rajoub repeated Mr- 
Arafat’s call for President' 
Saddam to comply in foil with 
the UN resolutions. 

He denied reports that his 
men were stockpiling arms, 
but he made it clear that if the 
tension erupted in violence 
and Israeli troops tried to 
enter areas run by the Pales- 
tinian Authority fPA), his 
forces would put up a fight. 
“We will not receive them 
with roses," he said. 

Col Rajoub's relations with 
Israel appear to be at their 
lowest point since the Madrid i 
peace talks In 1991. "We have 
no confidence in Israelis, who 
are lying more than they are 
breathing.” he said. 

“We are not preparing our- 
selves towards military con- 
frontation. We don't like it 
We don't want it 
“But all options are open 
... We are not going to raise a 
white flag to Mr Netanyahu.” 


Crown Prince Sheikh 
Hamad bin Isa al-Khalifa 
said: "The first priority 
should be given to the diplo- 
matic effort and a peaceful so- 
lution to the crisis, no matter 
what it takes, because we fear 
the other alternative in this 
confrontation will be no less 
than a catastrophe to this 
region, the Arab world and 
the Middle East ” 

Iran's supreme leader yes- , 
terday strongly criticised the 
US for making threats. 

Ayatollah All Khamenei 
said in a speech on Tehran 
radio: “America is making it 
a rule to intervene and have a 1 
violent presence around the ! 
world . . . What the Ameri- 
cans believe deep down Is 
that the world is an empire 
and America is its emperor.” 

He said Iran did not feel 
threatened by the US military 
presence but vowed Tehran 
would “react with all its 
might” to any real US threat. 

Lebanon's foreign minister. 
Farts Bouez, said an attack on 
Iraq^ was “totally unjustifi- 
able” and warned against 
helping the US. "I want to 
warn that history has no 
mercy and would record for- 
ever the names of those who 


participated in spilling 
brotherly blood.” 

He added: "Military action 
against Iraq is totally unjusti- 
fiable ... as the Security 
Council stops short of execut- 
ing its resolutions with other 
countries. Israel continues to 
occupy part of south Lebanon 
20 years after a UN Security 
Council resolution called for 
a withdrawal." 

Israel's prime minister. 
Binyamln Netanyahu, has 
sent a message to Baghdad 
that he will not launch a pre- 
emptive strike against Iraq, it 
was revealed yesterday. 

The message was conveyed 
via Moscow at the weekend 
after Mr Netanyahu met the 
Russian ambassador to Israel. 
Last week Iraq told Israel, via 
the same channel, that It had 
"neither the intention nor the 
ability" to attack Israel in the 
event of a military strike by 
US-led forces. 

Meanwhile. Qatar's foreign 
mini ster said on his return 
from Baghdad that Iraq was 
showing some flexibility. But 
Sheikh Hamad bin Jassim bin 
Jabr al-Thanl said President 
Saddam was waiting for the 
UN secretary-general, Kofi 
Annan, to visit Baghdad. 
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^ Nuremburg a black- 
majler » demanding a million 


There’s a boom 
here. Asa 
phenomenon 

It can’t really 
be explained’ 


marks from the Noris bank for 
keeping quiet about confiden- 
tial client information. 

Cyanide-spiked mayonnaise, 
baby food laced with pesticide, 
strawberry jam adulterated 
with rat poison — these are a 
few of the cases exercising 
criminologists, company 
boardrooms and the German 
CH) as blackmailers, mostly 
amateurs, try to extort easy 
money from industrialists. 

’There's a boom in this kind 
of crime in Germany at the 
moment ft's much worse here 
than anywhere else,” says 
Rainer von zur Muehlen, head 
of the association of indepen- 
dent German security consul- 
tants. “It's a phenomenon that 
cant really be ex plained " 

There are believed to have 
been 18 cases already this 


year. Most involve the food 

sa?psaaM 
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Britaln at the top of the 
wi e i rna -, lonal lea gue Tor 

££SS thr0UEh product 

Big Firms are framing their 
senior managers to cope with 
blackmail, and are seml- 
2' 8 ?? d t0 , la rge losses 
raused by people 5 reluctance 
to buy the products of compa- 
nies known to be b lackmai l 
torgets. and by the need to re- 
call products. 

The Swiss-based Nestle, the 
world’s biggest manufacturer 
or food products, is currently 
suffering at least two black- 
mail attempts. An unresolved 
case last year, when tubes of 
mayonnaise were injected 
with cyanide, is estimated to 
have cost it up to 50 million 
marks. 

In the 1980s seven people 
died in the United States from 
taking painkillers contami- 
nated with cyanide by a 
blackmailer holding the 
drugs giant Johnson and 
Johnson to ransom. The inci- 
dent is estimated to have cost 
the company up to $500 mil- 
lion in lost sales. 

No one has died In Ger- 
many's current epidemic of 
blackmail cases, and the 
police say that none of the 
blackmailers has successfully 
absconded with the money. 

In the early 1990s a black- 
mailer named after a cartoon 
character, Dagobert, teased 
and tricked the Berlin police 
for five years. Sentenced in 
199S to almost eight years, he 
became a nationa l hero and 
the model for the growing 
band of blackmailers. 

“Be was just a common 
criminal, but he was intelli- 
gent, diligent, took the micky 
out of the police and had a 
Robin Hood image,” says Mr 
Von zur Muehlen. 

“Many of those operating 
now are of low intelligence.” 





WORLD NEWS 7 


Impressionists 5 urban landscape 



Claude Monet's oil p ai nt i ng The Gare Saint-Lazare. His 11 views of the Paris station join scenes by Manet, Caillebotte and other impressionists 

Studio with a view solves Manet mystery 


A FEW yards from the 
Cafe des Gourmets 
on the corner of the 
rue Med&ric, near 
the Gare Saint-Lazare. 
stands an anonymous block 
offlats built in 1860. Across 
the courtyard, stairs lead to 
second-floor apartments 
whose east-facing windows 
once overlooked wasteland. 

Number 8 rue Med eric 
could become a place of pil- 
grimage. After a long hunt, 
a London art historian, Jo- 
liet Wilson-Baxean, has 
solved one of the mysteries 
of Impressionism. She has 
identified the second floor 
as the site of Edouard Ma- 
net's lost atelier, the rented 
studio where he worked for 
10 years, painting master- 
pieces such as Olympia and 


Le Dejeuner sur l'Herbe. 

A change in the street 
name from rue Guyot more 
than 120 years ago per- 
suaded earlier searchers 
that the studio bad been de- 
molished. But using city ar- 
chives, Ms Wilsou-Rareau 
discovered tbe location 
while planning an exhibi- 
tion at the Musde d'Orsay 
dedicated to artists who 
made the area around Par- 
is’s oldest railway station 
one of the best-known ur- 
ban landscapes. 

She has also cleared up 
another minor mystery: the 
perspective of Manet's Le 
Chemin de fer. In which his 
favourite model, the Olym- 
pian Victorine Menrent. 
sits by railings, holding a 
book and a dog, while a lit- 


tie girl looks out on a 
steam-filled landscape. 

The scene, painted in 
1872-73, was recognisably 
situated near the Pont de 
l’Europe. In the late 19th- 
century Quartier de 1 'Eur- 
ope around the station. 

scored by a station ware- 
house a few years after the 
picture was finished. 

The exhibition Manet, 
Monet: La Gare Saint-Lazare 
is the first comprehensive 
artistic view of an area 
transformed by reconstruc- 

It is the first comprehensive artistic view 
of an area transformed by development 

But there was no explana- 
tion for the building in the 
background, which Ms WU- 
sun-Baxean has Identified 
as Manet’s second atelier 
at 2-4 roe de Saint-Peters- 
bourg. She visited it and 
found it almost unchanged. 
But its entrance was ob- 

tion daring the second em- 
pire. It Hnlni paintings and 
streets to many innovative 
artistic and literary fig- 
ures, including the poets 
St&phane Mailarmi and 
Charles Baudelaire. 

Le Chemin de fer was the 
first painting finished in 


the Saint-Petersbourg 
studio, and was at the cen- 
tre of a row over its artistic 
value. Cartoons caricature 
the two figures as trapped 
behind prison bars, while 
reference to unseen trains 
chugging into the Gare 
Saint-Lazare from the Im- 
pressionists' .country 
retreats in the western sub- 
urbs and Normandy is usu- 
ally missed. 

“The picture can be con- 
sidered from now on as the 
artist's homage to his new 
atelier, and a reflection on 
his own creation, which was 
and would remain studio 
work, even for his suppos- 
edly open-air studies,” Ms 
Wllsou-Barean said. 

Lesser Impressionists 
from the Batlgnolles 


school, including Gustave 
Caillebotte and Norbert 
Goeneutte. painted the 
station or its surroundings 
either before or after 
Claude Monet asked per- 
mission to work on his 
Gare Saint-Lazare series 
among the rush of trains 
and passengers in 1877. 

At the time Emile Zola, 
whose novel La Bdte Hu- 
malne begins with a de- 
scription of the station, 
called on his Impressionist 
friends to turn to industrial 
subjects and find “poetry in 
railway stations In the way 
their fathers found it in for- 
ests and rivers”. 

Nine of Monet’s 11 Saint- 
Lazare scenes are in the ex- 
hibition, which continues 
until May 17. 


Rainy days 


News in brief 
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rar on Highway 101 near Novato, California, to take a picture of a rainbow yesterday. Another heavy storm dropped two inches of rain on Northern 
A^mo toris t egao*” ^pecting only one dry day before the next storm hits photograph: sam mow&s 


Taiwan elbows its way to the front 


AndiwtHteHn* 
In Taipei 


N THE smouldering 
wreckage at Chmxig Km 
chair Airport Uesjiema 
cabre fulfilment of prog* 
ecv Sat even the communist 
Party propagandist In 

Furious that Ta^ 
making diplomatic 
of Asia's economic 
ing unleashed a poisonous 

that Taiwanese officials 
risked being d ra f®^ nue d 
the tafemo" 

using the region ^ crisis to 
pand relations with casn 
strapped neighbouring jjj 
•‘Often when a * onse 


catches Are, a handful of loot- 
ers will rush into the hlaze to 
snatch and grab anything 
handy,” sneered a commen- 
tary in the China Daily. Tai- 
wan would be “singed”. 

Among the more than. 200 
people who were incinerated 
whenan Airbus A300 crashed 
in a fireball at Taipei airport 
on Monday were the governor 
of Taiwan’s central bank and 

his aides: the leaders of a bold 

and successful campaign to 
pierce the diplomatic block- 
ade by Beijing. 

They were returning from a. 
conferenos of bankers in Bair 
the latest in a round rfeocj 
nomic conclaves that naa 
helped Taiwan shake on ns 
pfl riaireMiKt and find a new, a- 
t yaagtnghr influential voice. 


Taiwan, which has weath- 
ered Asia's economic melt- 
down far better than its 
neighbours, had begun to 
enter the region’s central 
banks,Qnance ministries and 
even presidential mansions 
through the main entrance. 

“We were made most wel- 
come," said Cblang Pin-kung, 
its chief economic policy 
maker and impresario of a 
recast four-cotmffy tour by 60 
Taiwanese business moguls. 
“We met two presidents, two 
prime ministers and more 
than 10 ministers." 

Travelling in their slip- 
stream and enjoying much 
the same courtesy was Tai- 
wan’s prime minister, Vin- 
cent Slew. Together with his 
fellow Taiwanese, Mr Siew 


visited Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand and Malaysia 
— a breakthrough for a 
country normally confined to 
the few states which have yet 
to shift their allegiance to 
Beijing. 

Taiwan's new dout was in 
evidence again last week 
when Malaysia's deputy 
prime minister and finance 


minister, Datuk Seri Anwar 
Ibrahim, Hew into Taipei to 
talk economics. A Taiwanese 
bank promised to invest a 
£625 million in Malaysia's 
fragile stock market. 

China took a predictably 
dim view. But, with 

£51.8 billion in foreign ex- 
change reserves and 

£22.5 billion invested in 
south-east Asia, Taiwan is not 


so easily shunned by neigh- 
bours in need. 

Monday's air crash will 
slow down the offensive. The 
grounding yesterday of its 
Airbus A300 planes threatens 
to ground the officials whose 
travels have helped ’bring Tai- 
wan out of the cold. Such set- 
backs do not change the logic 
propelling Taiwan's regional 
posh, however. 

Jason Hu, Taiwan’s foreign 
minister, says: “We are very 
dose geographically. We are 
very dose economically. We 
have 250,000 labourers from 
these countries working here. 
Why should we stand apart?” 

So long as Taiwan has cash 
to spare, It wfll open doors 
that Beijing would prefer to 
keep dosed. 


Jeffrey Koo, a Taiwanese 
banker who has played a lead- 
ing role in rallying support 
for needy neighbours, flaunts 
his own considerable means 
and has helped Taiwan do the 
»me. Chairman of the China- 
trust commercial bank, he 
has travelled the region tire- 
lessly trying to stitch together 
schemes to repair the damage 
of Asia's economic storm. The 
mns-n motive, he says. Is self- 
interest "We want to help 
these countries because we 
have billions of dollars in- 
vested in them. We want to 
save our own money.” 

But he acknowledges other 
dividends, too. “If we earn 
their appreciation and they 
treat us better, then what is 
wrong with that?” 
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Hun Sen clears way 
for prince’s return 

CAMBODIAN strongman Hun Sen, bowing to international 
pressure yesterday, accepted a Japanese proposal that appears 
to clear the way for the return from exile of the former co-prime 
minister Prince Norodom Ranariddh and his participation in 
the elections scheduled for July. 

Under the formula. Prince Ranariddh will be tried In his 
absence for the offences the Hun Sen government says caused 
the fighting last July when the prince was ousted. He will then 
receive an amnesty, allowing him to take part in the election. 

As a condition of the deal, the prince's troops must agree to a 
ceasefire in the fighting that has rumbled on in the north-west 
since the coup. — Nick Cumming-Bnux, Bangkok, 


Belgian cover-tip rejected 

PARENTS of children abducted and murdered by a paedophile 
ring In Belgium criticised yesterday the fin d in gs of a 20O-page 
parliamentary report which blames the delay in making arrests 
an police incompetence rather tha n an official cover-up. 

Despite several searches, the police failed to find two eighl- 
year-old girls locked in the cellar of tbe chief suspect, Marc 
Dutroux. Their bodies and those of two teenage girls were later 
found buried in his garden. Tbe report said it had found no proof 
to support the widespread accusation that Mr Dutroux and his 
associates were protected from arrest. — Stephen Bates, Brussels. 


Kaunda to be charged 

THE Zambian government said yesterday that it would 
charge former president Kenneth Kaunda with concealing 
his part in a failed coup in October. Tbe state prosecutor said 
the charge — misprision of treason — would be formally put 
to the 73-year-old Mr Kaunda today. He is among 92 people 
detained under emergency laws invoked after a tbe failed 
coup-None has been formally charged and Mr Kaunda has 
been placed under house arrest. — Reuters, Lusaka. 


US flag is star in Tehran 

AFTER 18 years of burning the Stars and Stripes, Iranians 
cheered it yesterday as it was carried in. Tehran at the opening 
Ceremony Of an international wrestling tournament The United 
States fla g received more applause than any of the other 16 
national flags, apart from that of the host The team of five US 
wresflers waved back enthusiastically. — AP. Tehran. 


Ernst Jiinger dies at 1 02 

ERNST JCrnger, whose writings and life captured for many 
Germans tbe complexities of this century as they experienced 
it, died yesterday aged 102. His first book, In Storms of Steel, 
published in 1920, glorified the horrors of the first world war 
and promoted him to the ranks of the militant nationalists 
whose strident writings helped pave the way for the Third 
Reich. Although he later denounced Hitler's regime, and tts 
consequences, he never completely distanced himself from his 
early nationalist writings. — Reuters, Bonn. Obituary, page 
10 


Unkindest cut for Spielberg 

JAMAlCA'Scensorshave cut the opening scene of Steven Spiel- 
berg's new film Amistad, saying tts depiction of a slave shj p revolt 
is too graphic for Jamaican audiences. The cinematographic 
authority also prohibited the movie from being shown to people 
under 16. “It is an adult movie,” said Its president, the Rev 
Stanford Webley. More than 90 per cent of Jamaicans are de- 
scended from ^ West Africans brought to the New World by Euro- 
pean slave traders. — AP, Kingston. 
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Y OU will have been no 
less horrified than I 
was yesterday, to read 
of the iniquitous life ban im- 
posed on my old friend 
Michael Winner by the 
owner ofLe Gavroche. Mi- 
chel Roux alleges — and 
there is no need not to under- 
line the absurdity — that 
Michael was very rude to a 
receptionist, when i nfo rmed 
that he could not have a 
table for dinner with Joan 
Collins. Michae l is outraged 
when we calL “It’s the most 
untrue story ever written 
about me,” he exclaims. 
" H*'* jrvst 
on my coat-tails for a bit of 

pnhUrlty fflmhiiTinhig ipft 

from Le Gavroche is like 

Hg Tining mp fro m tho 1aity *a 

toilet at Doncaster 
station . . Sorry? “ . . Jt 
doesn't affect me." In truth, 
we say, the story just doesn’t 
zing true: the very thought of 
Michael ottering the phrase 
“Do yon know who I 
am?” . . . preposterous. “It's 
otter nonsense,” Michael 
agrees. “Quite, quite un- 
true.” The campaign to clear 
his name begins here, 
tomorrow. 


W HILE a caravan of 
fine home fttmish- 
ings makes a stately 
procession towards Lord Ir- 
vine’s splendid residence, 
they travel In the opposite 
direction from Number II 
Downing Street. The ancient 
carpet in the State Room 
there has been removed by 
the health and safety people, 
leaving bare boards, and is 
not about to be replaced. 


T HE world scratched its 
head yesterday, puz- 
zled by the quietude. 
On February 5, under the 
splash headline “Blitz on 
Saddam just 12 days away”, 
an Independent “exclusive” 
insisted that air striker 
would begin yesterday. 
“Sources In Washington” 
were quite specific. And 
then nothing. “It’s blown 
our strategic planning to 
smithereens,” a senior 
Kremlin source said last 
night. “The Independent's 
never let us down like this 
before.” 


T HE American genius 
for sensible litigation 
achieves a new mark in 
Connecticut. Bizarre maga- 
zine re ports. A judge there is 
being sued for sexual harass- 
ment after Kodak, his 
golden retriever, nuzzled the 
crotches of several women 
in hi « office. 



Blair is desperate for new friends 
- so he alienates the old ones 


J OURNALISM wel- 
comes an exciting new 
talent Above an Ex- 
press article about Moham- 
med A1 Fayed last Friday (a 

pretty bland piece at that) 
was the byline “A man too 
frightened to be named” (one 
of the Lincolnshire Too- 
frlghtenedtobenameds, we 
presume). We salute him for 
upholding the Express’s 
global reputation for fear- 
lessness, and look forward to 
celebrating the ine v itab le 
clutch of awards. 



U NAFRAID to expose 
himself as an AI Fayed 
enemy is Lord Harris 
ofHJgh Cross, who seeks to 
raise £150,000 for Neil Ham- 
ilton to sue the passport-cov- 
eter for UbeL “We’ve raised 
almost two thirds already 
but there has been some con- 
fusion,” says the blixnpish 
Thatchertte ideologue. 

“We’re only collecting 
pledges, but some people 
have been sending money.” 
Cash in envelopes? Mm. 
“Well, quite. I had to send 
back a £10 note only today 
Lord Harris's versatility 
knows few bounds, and only 
last week, an BBC2’s Friday 
Night Armistice, he dis- 
cussed another passion .. . 
his sovereign right to smoke 
a pipe on trains. In a tnd to 
draw the analogy, Armando | 
lammed spent the i n t e rview 
making fart noises, and let- 
ttngoffstmkbombs. But did 
his Lordship enjoy the expe- 
rience? “Well, I thought it 
was going to be quite jolly.” 
he explains, sadly, “hut the 
chap was very serious. Actu- 
ally, he didn't seem to be ter- 
ribly welL” 


F OR one who is the very 
model of the modem 
man, Tony Blair makes 
an unlikely candidate for the 
time warp. He is so now. he 
couldn’t possible be pass€. He 
wears chinos and denim; he 
peppers his speech with 
“y 1 knows" and '1 means”; he 
doesn't look a complete prat 
at the Brit Awards. He is 
married to a working woman 
who earns more than he does, 
he plays electric guitar and 
there's olive oil in his 
kitchen. His slogan was “the 
future, not the East" 

And yet Britain's own Mr 
90s occasionally looks like a 
man trapped in the 1980s. 
Often he and his administra- 
tion seem bent on re-flghting 
the conflicts of that era and 
placating its demons. The 
only difference is that now, 
Labour is on the winning 
side. 

This month's trip to Wash- 
ington was a case in point No 
one denies there are sound 
arguments for the US strategy 
on Iraq, just as there are ro- 
bust reasons to hesitate. But j 
the Instant unwavering sup- 
port offered to President Clin - 1 
ton by Mr Blair seemed to 
originate elsewhere. The 
sheer speed of it spoke less of 
a deeply-considered approach 
to Iraq than a Government 
instinct to stand shoulder-to- 
shoulder with Washington. 

The Blair high command 
seemed to calculate that for a 
Labour government to do 
otherwise would be political 
folly. Labour clashed with 
Washington when It was a 
party of losers, in the sad old 
days when Neil Kinnock had 
to haggle with the White 
House over how many paltry 
minutes be bad had in the 
Oval Office with Ronald 
Reagan. In the 1980s ideologi- 
cal amity with an American 
president was the mark of the 
British political winner. 

Labour probably reckoned 
that since Margaret Thatcher 
allowed Britain to be used as 
a launch pad for the attack on 


Libya in 1986, Tony Blau- 
should be the first recruit to 
heed Uncle Bill’s call for 
arms. The policy itself may 
well be sound; the point is. 
Labour would never even 
have considered the alterna- 
tive. A disagreement with the 
US Is just not in the script 
Equally, the devotion to 
Rupert Murdoch's press is no 
less a legacy of the 1980s. , 
Labour took a hammering for ; 
being on the wrong side of the 
Sun in those years. Mr Blair i 
is determined not to make the 
same mistake a gain, even if 
that means trimming policy 
on privacy legislation and 
predatory pricing. I 


□p the strategy, seizing the 
daggers which once wounded 
Labour and turning them 
around. He will coddle big 
business, threaten Baghdad 
and grovel to the Queen sim- 
ply because those are things 
Labour did not do before. 

But such a path Is pocked 
with pitfalls. For one thing, in 
their desperation to win over 
the new, Labour risks alienat- 
ing the old. Black voters, for 
example, may have felt mare 
than a little abandoned last 
week when — after they had 


T HE trade unions want 
new rights of recogni- 
tion; if more than 50 per 
cent of balloted employees 
vote for it in their workplace, 
the TUC says a union should 
be accepted automatically. 
The GBI doesn't like that, and 
Mr Blair has to choose sides. 
But the demons erf the past 
say backing the unions over 
business Is bad news — and 
those 80s voices will be taunt- 
ing the Prime Minister right 
now. 

On policy after policy. 
Labour's decisions seem in- 
formed by a sensibility left 
over from the last decade. 
Single mothers were an obvi- 
ous target for a cut in bene- 
fits: 15 years ago they were 
routinely condemned as slat- 
terns and scroungers. 

Maths times tables and 
homework for kids make good 
80 s sense, too — to see off the 
"loony left” tag that became 
attached to Labour education 
authorities a decade ago. 
Teenage curfews served the 
same purpose, exorcising the 
soft-on -crime demon that 
haunted the party back then. 

The logic to all this is bard 
and clear. Labour got elected 
by constructing a coalition, 
grafting new supporters on to 
the old — chiefly by reassur- 
ing the once-scepticaL Tony 
Blair is insistent on keeping 


Black 
voters 
will feel 
abandoned 


backed Labour through the 
wilderness years — Tony 
Blair delivered a gushing eu- 
logy for the man who had 
done most to legitimise hostil- 
ity towards them. By praising 
Enoch Powell as “great”, the 
PM delighted his new friends 
at the Daily Mail but disap- 
pointed those who had been 
on his side much longer. 

The political operatives' 
response to such concern is 
that black voters, like all core 
Labour supporters, have no- 
where else to go. That’s true 
— now. But, come the next 
election. Labour will need 
those stalwarts to knock on 
doors and do the work. If they 
feel trampled over in the 
stampede to expand the 
Labour coalition, they will 
have no enthusiasm for the 
task. 

A second risk is the failure 
to realise what bound 
together the winning alliance 
in the first place. The glue 
was the Conservative Party. 
Without the Tories as a com- 
mon enemy. Labour's coali- 
tion becomes much harder to 
cohere. Differences between 
loyalists and converts were 


L ABOUR risks appeasing 
a British right that is 
fading away. Tony Blair 
keeps his distance from the 
unions — even though opin- 
ion polls show young voters, 
rooted in the future not the 
past are eager to give them a 
key role in running the econo- 
my. While he proceeds cau- 
tiously on constitutional 
reform, the ultra -Conserva- 
tive Centre for Policy Studies 
calls for total devolution — 
with Westminster reduced to 
a federal parliament respon- 
sible for foreign policy and 
| defence. The Adam Smith In- 
stitute suggests the abolition 
of QCs and the Sunday Times 
calls for the moth bailing of 
the office of the Lord Chancel- 
lor. 

Tony Blair's historic 
achievement was to construct 
a new, winning coalition. 
Now that's done, he can afford 
to stop pandering to its de- 
cade-old prejudices. Armed 
with a 179-seat majority and 
sky-high poll ratings, he can 
start changing minds and dis- 
pelling old myths. He built 
this coalition — now he can 
lead it 


Martin Woollacott sees no happy ending to the US-lraq confrontation 

Only disasters loom 



kto 
us, Jack 


PoMy 
Toynbee 


O DD bow social con- 
cerns wax and wane in 
fashion. Why, for 
instance, is all so strangely 
quiet inside the prisons. How 
nan this be? They are full to 
bursting. Week after week the 
numbers rise Caster, still ac- 
celerating. Last week saw the 
biggest Increase ever. 

This week yet another new 
prison opened for another GOO 
inmates, bat that will house a 
mere nine days worth of 
prison population growth, at 
this alarming rate. Last week 
the prisons got a £70 million 
emergency bung from the 
Treasury , on top of the extra 
£43 million last July. This 
money will provide 3,920 
extra places — or some four 
months of growth, when, pre- 
sumably they will need an- 
other bung and-another and 
another. The prisons budget 
is a gaping, InoaHahTp mo uth 
to feed, gobbling up all the 
money that should be better 
spent on keeping people out of 
jail. 

But why isn't there more 
noise from within the prison 
walls? Talking to prison gov- 
ernors, a decent progressive 
breed, first they express their 
sheer relief at freedom from 
Michael Howard's icy grip. 

He intimidated and bullied 
them and they despaired of 
his cheap tricks to gain tab- 
loid headlines by being tough 
on prisoners, outraged at his 
crowd-pleasing inflation of 
prison numbers. 


buried in the near-universal 
determination to turf out the 
last bunch; hut as memories 
of the Major era fade, so does 
that ease of purpose. 

But the greatest problem 
with the appease-the-80s ap- 
proach to coalition-building is 
that times have chang ed. The 
Government probably 
thought cutting lone parents' 
benefits would bring a cheer 
from the dr um h eaters of the 
right — as it would have done 
during the glory years of 
Thatcherism. And yet the 
Mail group were paralysed by 
ambivalence on that question. 

I In the era of the single woman 
— from Princess Diana to 
Bridget Janes — the Mail 
newspapers knew that lone : 
mums could no longer be de- 
monised- An easy target of the 
80s bad become demographi- 
cally sensitive in the 90s. 


of prisoners could be reduced 
to 30 per cent. If he had the 
money for good treatment 
programmes. Since each pris- 
oner costs £600 a week, stop- 
ping 20 per cent coming back 
through the revolving door of 
recidivism makes financial 
sense. But he doesn't t hink he 
will ever get the money for 
these programmes for as long 
as the numbers keep rising so 
fast 

Nor does he think enough 
will be put into community 
programmes while prisons 
swallow so much. 

How can prison numbers be 
cut? By doing the one thing 
Jade Straw refuses to do — 
setting out to change public 
opinion and the courts' sen- 
tencing policy. Douglas 
Hurd sharply reduced the 
prison population, not just by 
letting many petty offenders 
out More important, he said 
loudly and often that prison 
does not work. He reduced the 
demand for longer prison sen- 
tences among the public and 
among the Judges. He 
changed the courts' attitudes 
and there was no public out- 
cry. Where Hurd lead, the 
people followed. That’s what 
politicians are supposed to do. 


P AGINATING recent 

research shows the pub- 
lic's ignorance of sen- 
tencing tariffs. They think 
sen tencing is far lexer than it 
is. While that doesn't show a 
public thirst for leniency, it 
does show how mislwad people 
are by the last government’s 
rhetoric and a blood-thirsty 
tabloid press. Judges claim 
their Independence of politics, 
yet the courts are astonish- 
ingly responsive to public and 
political mood. When they get 
a strong steer from govern- 
ment, they obey. So from the 
day Howard trumpeted 
“Prison works!" the sentenc- 
ing graph took off vertically. 

The lesson for Jack Straw is 
that he cannot, in his field, do 
good by stealth. He has to get 
brave and say out loud what 
he says to the professionals 
within the system — that 
prison does not work for 
many. He has said he wants 
sentences that are proven to 
be effective — but he doesn't 
spell out what that means. 
Where the evidence shows 
how badly prison scores for 
many offenders, he has to 
start saying so publicly, loud 
and clear. He has to remind 
people that what they really 
want is less crime and less 
reoffending For the huge 
amount of their taxes spent on 
it Straw needs to spell out the 
facts about the limited value 
of prison and the evidence on 
more effective treatments all 
that wasted money could buy. 
With the figures to prove it 


B UT more than that, 

they like and trust Jack 
Straw. They believe he 
genuinely wants to divert sen- 
I fencing away from prison, 
catching and treating young 
offenders early. They like his 
plans for young offender 
te a m s to make co mmuni ty 
sentences work, so courts 
trust and use them. They 
hope his plan for intensive 
drug treatment programmes 
in the community will en- 
courage courts to sentence ad- 
dicts to treatment not to jalL 
They are optimistic that elec- 
tronic tagging will mean 3.000 
fewer prisoners. Straw 
speaks their language. 

Nonetheless there is deep 
alarm at the ever rising 
prison numbers. Richard Tilt 
prison service director gen- 
eral, predicts a prison popula- 
tion reaching 70,000 next year, 
needing 24 new prisons at a 
cost of £2 billion. He says of 
course he can go on dealing 
with any number ofprison- 
ers, as long as the money ar- 
rives with them. But he 
knows it won't or not 
enough- "The basic fact 
remains we are underfunded 
to provide full constructive 
programmes for prisoners.” 
Too many are locked up too 
long with no chance of 
effective treatment. 

So, bidding in the Compre- 
hensive Spending Review, 

Tilt offers evidence proving 
the effectiveness of education, 
work, drug treatment and in- 
tensive group therapy in 
prison. He says the current 
re-offending rate of 50 per cent 


He must 
say prison 
does not 
work 


he could change public atti- 
tudes more easily than he 
fears. 

But like so many ministers 
in this government, psycho- 
logically he is still in opposi- 
tion. still fighting the last elec- 
tion, stiff terrified of some 
i ma g inar y backlash. But the 
foe is vanquished, and the 
Labour Government is really 
popular. Ail they have to do is 
to lead honestly in the direc- 
tions their instinct and Intel- 
lect tells them, and public 
opinion will stay with them. 


T HE difference between 
the Guff crisis of 1990 
and that of 1998 is that 
seven years ago we were nego- 
tiating with Iraq, while this 
time the bizarre fact is that we 
are mainly negotiating with 
each other. In 1990 the United 
States, Britain. France. Rus- 
sia, and various Arab 
countries also traded back and 
forth a variety of formulas for 
avoiding war, but there was ( 
never any serious disagree- 
ment on what Iraq had to do, 
which was to withdraw from 
Kuwait Disagreements only 
arose over timing and over 
what sweeteners, mainly 
promises of action on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, might be 
offered to Saddam. 

The crisis then was between 
Iraq and the international 
community. The crisis now is 
within the international com- 
munity, between the US and 
many of the world's principal 


states. It Is almost as IT the US 
threat to bomb has been aimed 
at its allies and partners 
rather than Iraq — as if to say. 
this what we have to do. be- 
cause you have let us down 
over Iraq — and that bringing 
them Into line is as important 
as bringing Iraq to heel. 

What has been at stake in 
the UN discussions over a mis- 
sion by Kofi Annan, the UN 
Secretary General, to Bagh- 
dad. goes far beyond Iraq. 
Failure to agree on a common 
proposal would amount to the 
most serious split in the inter- 
national community since the 
cold war ended- Success, on 
the other hand, produces a 
fragile package which, since it 
will have been negotiated 
down to the last comma In 
New York, cannot be unrav- 
elled In Baghdad. If the Iraqis 
did manage to change one jot 
or tittle, the likely conse- 
quence is that the Americans 


would reject the deal, and the 
international rift would widen 
again just as America and 
Bri tain began their militar y 
campaign. 

American diplomatic activ- 
ity in the past few weeks has 
not been about recreating the 
armed coalition of 1991 but 
about trying to limit a pro- 
found disagreement over how 
the Middle East should be 
managed. What is this dis- 
agreement? It is not, at bot- 
tom. about whether to attack 
Iraq, or about Saddam’s pos- 
session of weapons of mass 
destruction, terribly Impor- 
tant though that is. It is about 
American primacy in the 
Middle East, the uses to which 
it has been put In the past and ' 
the uses to which it may be 
put In the future. 

Misleading language ob- 
scures the issues. For exam- 
ple, it is suggested that the i 
targets of a military attack ! 


would include Saddam's mass 
destruction capacity. But it is 
almost certain that any place 
where mass destruction 
agents are known to be stored 
wm be off. not on. the target 
list, because of the danger of 
dispersing them. Instead, the 
most likely aim is to hurt the 


Saddam is 
unlikely 
to be 

disciplined 


Iraqi armed forces in a way it 
is hoped will make them turn 
on Saddam. It is said that the 
key question is Iraqi compli- 
ance with the UN inspection 
teams, and that is undoubt- 
edly critical, but more critical 
is whether it Is to be Iraq or 


the United States which, on 
balance, loses most because of 
the way the confrontation is 
ended. That confrontation Is 
also constantly talked about 
as susceptible to a "solution", 
preferably diplomatic. Yet nei- 
ther a military operation nor 
a diplomatic arrangment, un- 
less the former does topple 
Saddam, will bring a “solu- 
tion". For a start. Saddam is 
unlikely to be effectively disci- 
plined either by a diplomatic 
deal, which he would at once 
start to subvert, or by military 
punishment, which he would 
probably endure for quite a 
time, leaving the United States 
with the dilemma of how long 
to continue bombing. Militar y 
action m ight eventually Lead 
to a diplomatic settlement 
which, again. Saddam would 
undermine. Subversion of a 
deal would lead back to mili- 
tary action. How long this 
might see-saw on is anybody’s 


guess. The larger crisis arises 
from the fact that the huge 
capital of influence which 
America possessed after the 
Gulf War victory has been 
dissipated. By now there 
might have been a better 
regime in Iraq, a new deal for 
the Kurds, a Palestinian state 
on the brink of emergence, 
democratic changes in the 
Guff states, peace agreements 
between Israel and Syria and 
Lebanon, and regional eco- 1 
nomic co-operation softening 
the hostilities that even in 
such a best case would 
remain. 


W HETHER all this 
could have been 
achieved is question- 
able. but it is true that Amer- 
ica has lacked determination 
and Israel has been profound- 
ly obstructive. 

What Russia and France 
can properly ask is what has 


happened to that plan for 
regional settlement, and in 
what way bombing contrib- 
utes to its renewal What they 
can be properly asked is what 
tfielr plan is, and whether con- 
cessions to Saddam — and 
there have to be some, if diplo- 
macy is to prevail — will 
make it more or less possible 
to deal with the region's prob- 
lems. The tense debate be- 
tween the powers over Iraq is 
a debate between two nega- 
tires. Both camps point to the 
deficiencies erf the other's poli- 
cies. neither offer anything; 
positive. The risks of either 
Murse are obvious. But, after 
the present crisis is brought to 

XwJi 14 ** much greater 

risk of lapsing into a period of 
even greater division and in- 
i'? 2 P°Ucy making in the 
Middle East, when precisely 
the opposite is so desperately 
required, that should concern 
us most 
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Why not add the MPs? 

IT wrr.r .. _ ~ 


rr will be the unnth 

of the time when the Versary ne *'t year 
weU*piaced pulitical ^JS 350 " 5 ^ their 
hon from the 1799 Tjni flll - e , t p w * n exemp- 

Enquirers yesteri^o F ^ m S,JCi&ties 
London, seeking i4Sw? , S0 ? s HaU «* 
plans to out the masoned to Jack StrgWs 
crinunal justice * Workln « to the 

^o r eommen L met ^ 

Retired!, is due to rfi^Sw 1 H,ghajn (RN 
to the Commons v 2 d ? nce tomorrow 

mittee m“vo?^ a i7 f &Iert Cl ’ m 
in the now Hkho^^ ,J f freemasonry 

mSSSS 55 ^ 

■ ff £S: , ££5 

bfe soSe^ b " Secret “ ^arita- 

^n 3 long time coming. It is now 
15 years since the Metropolitan Police Com 

™ «?*« StaSVS 

aggers of joining the masons. He cited 

wh£h maS ?? 1C ° atbs 35 ““plying loyalties 
which could supersede those of the law as 
his reason. The Home Secretary yLterto 
finahy put on record the r^SS^ 
hmd that decision - to belong to the 
freemasons had shockingly become the 
principal way of getting promoted. 

Most rank and file masons do nothing 
more harmful than risk catching a cold by 


haring their chests or rolling up their 
trouser legs in a draughty halL But as the 
Association of Chief Police Officers repeated 
yesterday, it is important to reassure the 
public that membership of the Brotherhood 
does not lead to abuse. Amongst the judges 
me question of masonic influence is even 
harder to unravel partly because of the 
“secret soundings” which surround their 
appointment Lord Justice Millet tried to 
defend masonic secrecy yesterday by claim- 
tog it was no different from belonging to a 
golf club. Well, few golf clubs have a "mu- 
tual aid” clause in their secret loyalty oath. 
Ask the Association of Women Barristers if 
they think membership of a secret male- 
only society increases their public confi- 
dence in the criminal justice system. 

Mr Straw gives the United Grand Lodges 
one last chance. New recruits will have to 
register, but he is going to ask them to hand 
over the names of all existing members in 
the criminal justice system. If they don't or 
can’t co-operate — and there is talk that 
their national computer database doesn’t 
include occupations — then the Govern- 
ment will set up its own register and invite 
all 250,000 people involved in the system to 
state whether or not they are a mason or be 
listed as a “won’t say”. Journalists will be 
able to highlight those police forces with a 
high refusal rate. If that fails (and the 
definition of failure is a bit vague here) then 
Mr Straw says he will bring in legislation to 
make registration compulsory — and he 
won’t wait until the next general election to 
do it This is a good way to go as long as the 
timetable doesn't slip. There is no need for 
patience on this one. 

This is also a deserved victory for Mr 
Straw in his continuing battle with Lord 
Irvine, who has fought for the past year to 
protect the senior judges from such prying 
questions. If they feel they are being got at 


why not add the lawmakers themselves — 
MPs and ministers — to the disclosure list? 
That way we will be able to say next rime 
exactly who is behind the lobby for exemp- 
tions from the next Unlawful Societies Act 


But now read the fine print 

The ways of politics are sometimes strange. 
Lord Irvine offers up his thoughts on the 
Human Rights Bill and implications for 
press freedom and is duly trampled to death 
by most newspapers (not to mention some 
colleagues). Some ten days later Jack Straw 
offers up his thoughts on the same subject 
and is greeted with the popping of cham- 
pagne corks from Kensington to Canary 
Wharf. There will, after all. be no privacy 
law by the front door, back door or garden 
gate. The press is gloriously free once more. 

But take away Lord Irvine’s impromptu 
remarks about the role the Press Com- 
plaints Commission (PCQ might have in 
preventing breaches of privacy and it is not 
entirely clear hoiv the world has changed so 
dramatically. What we have been offered so 
far is the assurance that the Government 
will draw up an amendment to the Human 
Rights Bill to stress the importance of a free 
press. First it should be “virtually” impos- 
sible to get an ex parte injunction to prevent 
a breach of privacy. This is right and 
proper, though it says nothing about injunc- 
tions where a newspaper is represented at a 
hearing. Second, it will include an explicit 
provision that Article 10 of the European 
Convention on Human Rights (which guar- 
antees the right to freedom of expression) 
should be treated “with particular regard”. 
This is also right and proper. Third, the 
proposed amendment states that any court 


dealing with privacy matters must take into 
account the extent of the public interest in 
publication; whether the newspaper has 
acted “fairly and reasonably 7 ' and whether 
the story meets the provisions of the PCC’s 
Code of Practice. This leaves the PCC’s 
status unresolved. More worryingly, it also 
Introduces a new test who is to say what is 
fair and reasonable? If such vague words are 
left to the discretion of any High Court judge 
hauled out of bed on a Friday night we 
should not hold our breath for the new 
golden age of press freedom. 

But what is all this talk of court action, 
anyway? Has a privacy bill slipped in 
through the cat flap while Lord Wakeham 
was guarding the patio doors? The answer, 
of course, is yes. For all the self-congratula- 
tory gloss, it now appears to have been 
conceded that the courts will be hearing 
actions for breach of privacy, whether in- 
tended or past. News organisations that 
only a week ago were protesting that they 
would never accept a privacy law have now 
rolled over. What gives them such confi- 
d6DC6 now? 

Yesterday's tributes to the Straw propos- 
als made them sound as if they had been 
drafted by Locke and Mill rather than 
cobbled together at a hurriedly-convened 
meeting of ministers at Heathrow Airport 
There is the whiff of high politics and 
unsatisfactory compromise about it alt and 
MPs should be prepared to subject the 
eventual amendment to harsh scrutiny. 


Must do war 

Let me look at my diary 

IT IS DARNED inconvenient making war 
these days when there is so much already 
on the calendar. Last week Japan gave the 


Americans a blank cheque to hit Iraq — just 
so long as it doesn’t interfere with the 
Winter Olympics. US officials admitted that 
toe Games were “a factor in their thinking.'' 
Now Washington is worried about the baij 
to Mecca. With Saudi Arabia and all the 
other Arab nations except Kuwait already 
so lukewarm, it would be best to get mili- 
tary operations over before late March 
when pilgrims from every Muslim country 
begin to move. Nearer home, war rirn 
hardly start on Mothering Sunday (March 
22 ), and TV images of destruction would not 
look too good later among the Easter bun- 
nies in ApriL 

That leaves about a month in between. 
But the US press is now scrutinising the 
presidential diary for other events which 
might narrow the timing. Bill Clinton has to 
be in Washington to make solemn speeches 
from the Ova] Office to his fellow- Ameri- 
cans. So even a trip out of town for “parents' 
weekend” at the end of next week becomes 
relevant 

Perhaps it is time for the peace lobby to 
insert its own. objections, relying on the 
excellent Housmans Peace Diary which has 
been produced in London for the last 45 
years. We have just passed, as it happens, 
yesterday’s 40tb anniversary of that famous 
Central Hall meeting which launched CND. 
Other dates are more to the point in a 
Middle East context March 27 is an awk- 
ward one: ten years ago Mordechai Vanunu 
was jailed for discLosing the nuclear 
weapons programme of Israel — the country 
to whose weapons of mass destruction no 
objection is made. March 16 would be even 
more embarrassing. That was the day in 
1968 when Saddam Hussein massacre d the 
Kurds with chemical weapons at Halafcrja — 
and Western governments who were busy 
selling him useftil bits and bobs for his arms 
programme pretended not to notice. 


Letters to the Editor 


A pint (or two o 
three) of bitter 

A NTHONY Burbage’s claim 
that “the award-winning 
design of the Bread and Roses 
reflects the modern and con- 
temporary relevance of the 
labour movement” (Letters 
February 17) is the kind of 
nonsense we constantly hear 
from Tony Blair and the Is- 
lington set When I visited it, 
thought I had entered an ice 
cream parlour by mistake. 

The furniture Is of a type 
yuppies delight in. but which 
no respectable worker would 
allow near his/her home, 
agree with the principles be- 
hind the pub. but I wish that 
at the design stage real work- 
ers had been consulted and 
not trendy lefties. 

Noel Hannon. 

London. 

I AM a little surprised at Har 
old Pinter (Writer outraged. 
February 17). A gauche 
country lad I may be, and l 
certainly don’t move in the 
playwright's enlightened 
north London circles, but 
could he please offer me a 
more gender friendly version 
of “chuffed to the bollocks" so 
that my (female) partner may 
feel included in his socialist 
delight at a New Labour vic- 
tors’ test May? 

Stephen Potter. 

University of Sussex. 

I N the 1970s when I was 
working as an anaesthetic 
technician for the heart-lung 
surgical team in a London 
teaching hospital, the team’s 
regular consultant anaesthe- 
tist was equipped with a hos- 
pital bleep so that he could he 
s ummon ed to theatre as and 
when necessary (Patients 
claim they woke during sur- 
gery. February 17). 

It was always a standing 
joke that he was out doing his 
Christmas shopping. The 
jokes stopped for a whne 
when one patient woke up m 
the intensive care unit and 
asked if Dr X’s bleep really 
did work in Harrods. 

Peter Milton- 
London. 

R OZ Southey (Letters, Feb- 
ruary 17) is also wrong m 
ptepoiming toe day for °hog 
Hunters off Deal, Nefther Feb- 
ruary 13 nor February M J99B 
is the anniversary of Febru 
ary 13 1743. It actual!)’ fans on 
February 26 because Parua 
mem S5k 11 das-s out tftoe 

calendar in 1752 and a 

day in both 1800 and ttOOJ 
not sure if it's 

2000. though- Has some 000 
reminded Pete and Tony? 

Call am Brown. 

Doune. Perthshire. 

E MMA Forrest accuses 
Shaznay of 

trayal because she produced a 
number one and a few tears 
the Brits because she was 
dumped (If this ts woman 
power, I’m a girk 

16 >. Crying shows emotion 

something m?n are 
prepared to dc> hut 
Shouldn’t be ataut Jwutating 
them. That would be gender 

betrayal. , , .. 

Miranda Hall (aged 14). 
Benfleet, Essex. 

Please supply a Ml ^ dr **L WS 
may edit letters: shorter ones 
are more likely to appear- 


The slapper in the angel’s wings j^£ f lf evils 


Y OUR description of the 
Gateshead Angel as a 
“New Friend in the 
North” (February 17) is appro- 
priate when one considers the 
storyline of the original Our 
Friends In the North series. 
Since the inception of the 
Angel local polls have shown 
85 to 95 per cent against the 
development — ah opinion 
echoed in the impotent opposi- 
tion on Gateshead CoandL Op- 
position was not to a statue per 
se but to a hideous rusting 
monstrosity that has no rele- 
vance to the culture or history 
of the area. Gateshead council 
has allowed itself to be con- 
vinced that this modern em- 
peror's new clothes is valid be- 
cause it is “art”. 

Similar statues were last 
seen as fascist symbols in Nazi 
Germany — a fact doubtless 
not lost on Gateshead's huge 
Jewish community. The link 
to a totalitarian regime is, 
however, appropriate. The 
Angel will surely serve a pur- 
pose in replacing (he legacies 
of the Poulson era as a monu- 
ment to the north-eastern po- 
litical classes* arrogance and 
alienation from the public. 

6 H Gaffing. 

Chester-le-Street, Co Durham. 

Y OUR report notes that the 
Angel “commemorates 
heavy human industry" and 
that tt is an “impressive piece 
of structural design and engi- 
neering’'- Ironically, in an 
area that was famous far its 
heavy industry, such i roagtoa- 
tive pieces of structural design 
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and engineering — like the 
many ships built there — 
were never valued as art. And 
the ordinary working men 
who built these engineering 
marvels were not considered 
artists, just simple workmen 
who could be sacked at tbe 
whim of the owners. 

Robert Edward Burton. 
University of Exeter. 

D IVINE intervention was 
not long arriving. In the 
Monday morning tailback, 
with thousands of commuters' 
attention being diverted by 
the Angel of the North, a col- 
league was shunted off the mo- 
torway on to the grassy em- 
bankment by a less than 
attentive lorry driver crash- 
ing into the rear of her car. 

His profuse apologies and 
offers to pay for her damage 
were frustrated by the fact 
that despite the steam coming 
from the lorry's radiator, none 
could be found on my ad- 
league’s car. 

Paul Fallon. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 


I WRTTE in full view of the so- 
called Angel of tbe North 
and have yet to meet a fellow 
Geordie who expresses any- 
thing but scorn for the angel 
and the whole philosophy be- 
hind it 

Gateshead has better use far 
the best part of £2 million 
which was spent on the Angel 
(£2 million is closer to the real 
cost when one takes into ac- 
count the major foundation 
works required to Install a 
200-tonne wind-vane on loose 
colliery shale). A new shel- 
tered housing scheme for the 
elderly perhaps, or more 
teachers to reduce class sizes 
,in this under-performing 
borough. Now that we have all 
seen the actual size and shape 
of tbe Angel (which resembles 
nothing so much as a second 
world war aeroplane standing 
on its tail-tins), is it truly 
worth the obstruction of the 
first decent view over the Dur- 
ham Dales from the urban 
fringes? 

Panl Younger. 

Bfrtley. Gateshead. 


I WAS amazed to Ieam of the 
gigantic Millennium ma- 
donna and child. But not for 
■the reasons one might expect 
The concept of an adult and 
offspring surrounded by 
man’s first ipaming tools (a 
rattle, budding blocks, etc) is, 
in itself, quite apt as a cele- 
bration piece. 

But it strikes me that the 
toys Peter Mandelsan played 
with as a baby were not as 
intellectually stimulating as 
the taxpayers would hope of 
the man responsible for 
spending vast sums of their 
money. 

If he were to study the label 
on the underside of the car 
which the Millennium baby 
clutches in its hand, he would 
read: “This toy is not suitable 
for children under three 
years. Contains small parts. 
Not to mention the metallic 
paint finish. They should 
have taken that car away 
from baby Peter as soon as he 
put tt in his mouth. 

Sizzle Tail 
London. 

L YING on her back on the 
Chiltem hills facing the 
Ml. the “Slapper of the 
South” will have a S68£t an- 
kle-to-ankle span. This statue 
will dwarf her rival, the 
Angel of the North. In high 
winds the hi-tech knees will 
bend, lowering the overall 
height (Frankly we are green 
with envy, beats concrete 
cows). 

C JSandall 
Milton Keynes. 


Show Mellor 
the red card 

D avid Mellows reluctance 
to comment “on any foot- 
ball issues, especially those 
involving Chelsea” (Chelsea 
fans face huge price hike, 
February 17) is in stark con- 
trast to the attitude he regu- 
larly displays on Radio Five. 
Last Saturday Mellor repeat 
edly justified the sacking of 
Ruud Gullit on the grounds 
that by refusing to bend to 
Gullit's financial de ma nds. 
Chelsea would be able to keep 
seat prices lower. Yet Chelsea 
supporters face up to 40 per 
cent increases in season 
ticket prices. 

Recently 51 footbaU dub 
chairmen called for Mellor' s 
resignation as chairman £ 

the Governments FootbaJJ 

Task Force, citing a conflict 
of interest with his radio role. 
Mellor riahns he would not 
allow chairmen to dictate to 
him what he said. The reality 
is he spouts Ken Bateses pro- 
paganda without prompting. 
Simon Banks. 

London. 

■ KE Ron Coello (Letters, 

I February 17), I am a sea- 

■ticket holder at Chelsea, a 
ciui) 1 have supported for 27 
years- My season ticket has 
rone up from £470 to £5to. an 

increase of 26 percent. 

Is Ken Bates trying to s»P 
ordinary working-class 
people from supporting toe 
Sub? He obviously would pre- 
fer tbe type of supporter who 
buys his ticket for the Satur- 
SSy. eats in the restaurant 



with a bottle of Chelsea Cha- 
blis and then stays in Bates’s 
motel afterwards, generating 
more money for his empire. 
Paul Mollahy. 

London. 

On Gelihorn 

IT IS 60 years since Martha 
I Gelihorn and Ernest Hem- 
ingway Came to the front at 
Teruel to visit the British Bat- 
talion of the International 
Brigade while Franco was 
trying to retake the town 
(War reporter Gelihorn dies 
at 89. February 17). 

I was sitting with them on a 
log in the open, telling of the 
battle, when we came under 
shell fire and made a hasty 
retreat for cover to answer 
more questions. The incident 
was typical of Martha's cour- 
age and determination to get 
close to the reality of war. 

After settling in Britain she 
followed and helped our 
association. Two months ago 
she made a lengthy visit to 
the exhibition of our ar- 
chives. The People’s War 


A gainst Fascism, signing the 
visiters’ book "Viva Espana”. 
Bill Alexander. 

Secretary, International 
Brigade Association. 

London. 

Affluence test 

I AM sceptical whether all the 
I talk of “what can be done 
about the poor” (Paid as you 
earn, February 16) will ever 
translate into much more 
than talk. Alas for Polly Toyn- 
bee. for many of us such 
words have a hollow ring, 
since women like her have 
come to represent the enemy. 
The only way professional 
women can “have it all” is by 
employing an army of other 
women as cleaners, nannies, 
childminders, typists and so 
forth, , with no training, no 
career prospects, no pensions 
and wages that are kept artifi- 
cially low. 


1 may be unfair in this 
Instance, but there are real 
obstacles to “galvanising 
people", not merely shoving 
them into lousy jobs. Anyone 
discussing or concerned 
about poverty should look at 
themselves and ask in what 
way they might be contribut- 
ing to tbe situation they claim 
to deplore. What can. be done 
about the well off seems a 
more urgent question. 

Dr Sue Lord. 

Hull 

P OLLY Toynbee can proba- 
bly afford to forgive 
Labour's lone-parent benefit 
cuts, but the rest of us live 
with much starker realities. If 
it was a "bungled left-over 
Tory policy", what does that 
tell us about our new Govern- 
ment it Is the paradigm shift 
that the Government is en- 
forcing that is unforgivable. 

J Carrick. 

East Sussex. 


Newsnight hits calmer waters 


A S ONE who has travelled 
on the good ship News- 
night (third-class, standard 
picture editor) it is a mystery 
how the ship avoids mutiny 
night after night 
Under the stewardship of 
Tim Gardam, ratings and 
even senior officers, were 
generally too terrified of hav- 
ing to walk the intellectual 
gangplank of his derision, to 
venture a nose above deck. 

Under the last captain, 
Peter Horrocks, morale im- 
proved. but the lack of com- 
munication between decks 


still gave cause for concern. 
The promotion of Sian Kevin 
as skipper, may lead the ship 
to calmer, more reflective 
waters. Veteran editors 
remember her as quietly con- 
scientious. friendly and pro- 
fessional She may wen be tbe 
ship’s best hope. 

If she fires big gun Paxman 
at the right targets, she wfll 
be making good use of one of 
the country's most essential 
weapons in its democratic 
arsenal 

Elissa Midgley. 

London. 


"I 'HE arguments about the 
I Iraq crisis have generated 
an upsurge of appeasement, 
such as in tbe letter from 
Trinity College (February 17). 

But practically every objec- 
tion to bombing Iraq is based 
on the assumption it will not 
achieve its ostensible purpose 
because it cannot be effective. 
This presupposes that the 
fear of causing civilian casu- 
alties will inhibit tbe full de- 
ployment of air power. Not so 
If the bombardment is intru- 
sive enough in duration and 
devastation, the Iraqi military 
may well decide toppling Sad- 
dam is the lesser evfl. 

Unless Iraq is compelled to 
surrender, the civilian, casual- 
ties it could inflict with its 
deadly arsenal would be infi- 
nitely larger than those that 
may be caused by US missiles. 
Lionel Bloch, 

Richmond, Surrey. 

T ONY BLAIR may be right 
that there is a serious ar- 
gument in favour of using 
force against Iraq. What he 
has not done is produce it 
He does express an intent to 
“diminish Saddam's ability to 
deploy, conceal and recreate 
his weapons” by ensuring ac- 
cess of UN inspectors or “by 
destroying as much of hie 
capability directly as we 
can”. But he does not say how 
he expects military action to 
achieve this and does not 
mention tbe human cost of 
such action or the wider risks 
of possible escalation of the 
conflict 

Without an indication of 
the redaction in chemical 
weapons he expects to 
achieve, or an estimate of 
how many civilians would be 
kilted, it is impossible to eval- 
uate the proposed military 
action. 

Walter Buchanan. 
Edinburgh. 

month the US airforce 
has had a mid-air collision 
between two fighter planes 
over the Gulf, dropped some 
pretty nasty stuff on France 
and totalled a ski lift in Italy. 

In 1991, unsmart targets hit 
with “smart bombs" included 
28 civilian hospitals, 52 com- 
munity centres, 676 schools, 
56 mosques, the 900-year-old 
Church of St Thomas in 
Mosul and the Mustasariya 
SchooL is this a power res- 
ponsible enough to have 
weapons of mass destruction? 
Felicity Arbtxthnot. 

London. 

W E SENT troops to the 
Middle East to over- 
throw a dictator who was a 
new Hitler, a threat to the en- 
tire world, in 1956. It was the 
Suez war. It ended with the 
overthrow of the prime minis- 
ter, who was replaced by his 
chancellor. It couldn’t happen 
again, could it? 

David Ross. 

London. 

( THINK that Bill Clinton 
should end all speculation 
about his alleged affair with 
Monica Lewinsky and let the 
weapon inspectors in now. If 
he refuses he should not be 
surprised at the 
consequences. 

T Campbell. 

London. 


A Country Diary 


THE WREKIN: Drawn 

towards the far end of the 
woods for no particular 
reason other than there just 
might be one, I wandered the 
tangle of animal pathways 
until a reason found me. This 
weird finger of woodland 
points south between fields, a 
strip regenerated after the up- 
heavals of excavation in the 
last century which left pits 
and mounds like the after- 
math of a bombing strike. 
Recolonised by hawthorn, el- 
der. asb. birch and oak. 
there’s a strange mixture of 
scrub under wiry trees. Just 
as flail cutters have battered 
the hedges along the lanes, so 
furious storms have flailed 
through this wood, cracking 
up old thorns, smashing down 
trees leaving splintered 
trunks and white gashes. The 
noise began like muffled radio 
static and intensified into an 
insane twittering, an aviary 
babble of what seemed like 
hundreds of invisible birds. 
Shadowy farms flitted through 
the upper branches as others 
were recruited into the vortex. 
But this rave of birds was very 


aware. As I scrambled 
towards it there was a sudden 
rush — a thousand watching 
eyes In a c rashing silence. 
Whatever was being commu- 
nicated bad nothing to do with 
this gatecrasher, so I kept still, 
thought invisible thoughts, 
and foe birds started up again. 
This was a gathering of tbe 
thrush clans — a mutation. 
Most were fieldfares, there 
may have been redwings, hut 
there were mistle thrushes 
too. What were these throstles 
up too? Were foe fieldfares 
psyching themselves up far 
the journey north? Was this a 
parliament to thrash out the 
sexual politics of spring? Mis- ~ 
tie thrush, or storm-cock, are 
said to be omens of bad 
weather — were they an- 
nouncing or summoning? 
This inter-species flocking ex- 
pressed forces of foe cosmos, a 
state neither completely cha- 
otic nor yet ordered. On some 
collective decision, the muta- 
tion flew into foe field, where 
each individual bird fell 
silent, gazing gravely into the 
wind. 

PAUL EVANS 
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Ernst Jfinger 


In step with the German century 


T HE death of Ernst 
Junger at the great 
age of 102 ends both 
a legendary life 
packed with dra- 
matic action, controversy and 
literary achievement, and a 
momentous era in German 
and European history. One of 
the last veterans and defini- 
tive chroniclers of the first 
world war. in which he . 
served throughout as an ofEL- , 
cer on the Western Front, 

J linger survived being 
wounded seven times to write 
his classic account of trench 
warfare Storm of Steel (1920), 
the first and most famous 
book in an astonishingly pro- 
lific lifetime of literary pro- 
duction. His writing was just 
one facet of an enormously 
wide range of activity, mak- 
ing him one of the 20th centu- 
ry’s true Renaissance men: 
soldier, scholar, scientist, phi- 
losopher. political polemicist, 
diarist, correspondent, tire- 
less traveller and dabbler in 
hallucinogenic drugs — 
J Unger was all these and 
much more. 

Bora Into a large middle- 
class family, J finger tired 
early of the s tiflin g restric- 
tions of life in the dying days 
of the Wilhelmine Empire. 
His teenage revolt led him 
first to join the Wandervogel 
youth movement, and then to 
enlist in the French Foreign 
Legion, an episode entertain- 
ingly recalled in his book 
African Diversions. Brought 
back from the Sahara by an 
anxious hither, he was just in 
time to Join the army at the 
outbreak of war in 1914. 
JOnger’s heroic combat expe- 
riences in the tranches won 
him Germany's top decora- 
tions, the Iron Cross and the 
Pour le Merits medal, the cov- 
eted “Blue Max”. 

It also led him to formulate 
a theory of total war as the 
natural element of modem 
man. The ideas expressed In 
his war books of the early 
1920s were the antithesis of 
the pacifism implied In 
Remarque's All Quiet on the 
Western Front. Junger gloried 
in the shot and shell, the 
muck and ruck of comradely 
combat, positively praising 
the war for tearing down the 
bourgeois complacencies of 
the previous century. An ar- 
dent nationalist, who de- 
spised the democracy of the 
Weimar Republic, Junger 


nonetheless fought shy of the 
rising National Socialist 
movement, rejecting an invi- 
tation to become a Nazi MP in 
1927. He preached a revolu- 
tionary/reactionary creed, 
uniting national ism and Bol- 
shevism to realise his ideal of 
a society run by worker-sol- 
dier technocrats. 

Quitting the army in 1923, 
Jflnger studied zoology in 
Leipzig and Naples, and 
began a lifetime habit of jour- 
neys to far-flung corners of 
the world. Until the Nazi sei- 
zure of power in 1933 his base 
was Berlin, where his Mends 
and contacts typically ranged 
from Dr Josef Goebbels on the 
right to Bertolt Brecht on the 
left. He refused to Join other 
intellectuals in exile after the 
Nazi takeover, telling a Mend 
with icy disdain: “I have cho- 
sen a high place from where 1 
can watch people devour each 
other like bugs”. This atti- 
tude of cold, aristocratic de- 


Until the Nazis 
seized power his 
friends and 
contacts ranged 
from Dr Goebbels 
to Bertolt Brecht 


tachment was reflected in his 
anti-Nazi allegory On The 
Marble Cliffs, daringly pub- 
lished in 1939 and subse- 
quently banned by Goebbels 
after it had become a 
bestseller. 

J finger rejoined the army 
on the outbreak of the second 
world war, which he mainly 
spent as a staff officer in occu- 
pied Paris, his duties leaving 
him time to cultivate cultural 
luminaries like Cocteau. Ce- 
line, Braque and Picasso, and 
polish his fascinating war- 
time journals. Junger was 
close to the aristocratic army 
officers plotting to overthrow 
Hitl er, but when the bomb 
plot of July 20, 1944 misfired, 
he was recalled home and dis- 
missed from the army in 
disgrace. 

His eldest son Erastl was , 
not so lucky: arrested for his 
resistance activities, he was 
forced to join a suicide squad 
in Italy, where he fell In the 


marble quarries of Carrara. 
Devastated, Jflnger wrote and 
privately circulated The 
Peace — a call to Europe's 
youth to transcend sterile na- 
tionalism and build a united 
continent. Forbidden to pub- 
lish by the British military 
authorities in post-war Ger- 
many, Junger withdrew to • 
the rural seclusion of Lake 
Constance, where he sent his 
writings to an intimate circle 
of admirers, including the 
Nazi-tainted philosopher 
Martin Heidegger. 

In 1960 he moved to the tiny 
southern village of Wflflingen 
on the Swabian Alps, which 
remained his home for the 
rest of his life. Here he held 
court in a large manor house 
which doubled as a museum 
of wartime mementoes — in- 
cluding a helmet pierced by a 
British sniper's bullet — and 
a home for Jfinger’s vast col- 
lection of beetles and other in- 
sects. An increasingly distin- 
guished stream of visitors — 
writers like Borges, Alberto 
Moravia and Bruce Chatwin; 
politicians like Francois Mit- 
terrand and Helmut Kohl — 
were received with old-world 
courtesy, as he became In- 
creasingly accepted as the 
Grand Old Man of German 
letters, whose life had 
marched in step with his 
country through a tumultu- 
ous and tragic century. 

But, true to his wild youth, 
Junger resisted easy absorp- 
tion by the establishment His 
flair for stirring up contro- 
versy was shown again with 
the publication of his "drug 
diaries”, detailing his many 
trips and experiments with 
LSD, mAsraling and psylocy- 
bin. His post-war novels in- 
cluded prophetic dystopias on 
the place of men in a world 
increasingly dominated by 
technology, like Heliopolis, 
The Glass Bees and EumeswiL. 
and, still publishing as he 
turned 100 , memories of his 
distant youth like Die ZwiUe 
(The Slingshot). His faithful 
publishers, Klett-Cotta. con- 
tinued to. issue his annual dia- 
ries, with J finger’s almost 
daily reflections an history, 
his travels, his bug-hunting 
expeditions, and his encoun- 
ters with the pilgrims who 
beat such a steady path to his 
door. 

Junger sharply divided crit- 
ical opinion on his place in 
the literary pantheon: left- 



J finger’s world-view spans 
the romantic influence of the 
Nietzscheian iconoclasm 
which dominated his youth, 
and the mechanistic world of 
computer culture which he 
saw foreshadowed in the de- 
structive military technology 
of the Great War. A vitalist 
whose Interest in plants and 
insects exceeded his concern 
for individual people, Jflnger 
lived long enough to see his 
country tom apart and put 
together once again. 

In old age he enjoyed his 
growing cult status which he 
probably considered his doe. 
Whether it will grow posthu- 
mously remains to be seen. *1 
have walked with death too 
long for it to hold any fears,” 
Jflnger told me in 1983, "Nor 
do I worry about the end of 
the world. When I die die 
world will end for me 
anyway." 

Erast Jflnger was twice 
mar ried. He had two sons, 
Erastl and Alexander, by his 
first wife Gretha von Jeinsen. 
Both pre-deceased him. 


counts of what, with a typi- 
cal reference to Goya, he 
oaflpd caprichos — a code- 
word for Nazi atrocities. He 
could only imagine, he said, 
that someone powerful 'had 
kepi a protecting hand over 
him. 

Jflnger 's merits as a writer 
rest on his style, which has 
at its best a frightening pre- 
cision. (He detested the prose 
style of Thomas Mann.) At 
its worst it becomes pre- 
cious, indulgent, over-ripe. 
He found rich material in 
Paris under the Occupation. 
Strahlungen . . his remartoble 
diaries of the period, give a 
brilliant detatcbed account 
of the Occupation, of the in- 
tellectual millieu of the col- 
laborationist intelligensia 
and. of his own ambiguous 
situation as a Francophile 
member of the Wehrmacbt. 

Jirnger was a great collec- 
tor. His study was full of 
beautiful objects — stones. 


Even his fiercest 


Nigel Jones 


enemies could not 


Junger... writing was just one facet of an enormously wide range of activity frank maechleh 


wingers never forgave him Britain, the cultural critic ing in Germany. Latterly, his 
bis early militarism and repu- George Steiner berated ecological concerns won him 
tation as one of the chief Jflnger as a dandy and aes- the grudging respect of Ger- 
gravediggers of Weimar de- thete icily imm une to the suf- many’s radical Greens. Even 
mocracy, but he always kept fering of ordinary people, his fiercest enemies could not 


Ing in Germany. Latterly, his 


mocracy, but he always kept 
lines open to the left, and had 
friends like the playwrights 


his fiercest enemies could not 


while men of the left like J P deny the old warrior the qual- 


Stern and Stuart Hood, his 


Rolf Hochbutb and Heiner translator, rated him in the 
Muller, and the Mayor of Ven- late 1940s as probably the 


Ice, a former communist In 1 most important writer work- 


ities of courage and 
endurance. 

A curious mixture of deca- 
dence and military precision. 


Stuart Hood writes: Ernst 
Jflnger first made his mark 
as a writer in Storms of Steel, 
a classic account of trench 
warfare. In peacetime he 
helped to perpetuate the mys- 
tique of that experience as 
the ultimate test of character 
and endurance: it was a 
theme which he developed 
during the Weimar period, in 
such works as Combat as 
Inner Experience. This was a 
time when he was deeply 
involved in radical national- 
ist politics. 

However, Jflnger shared 
with General StulpnageL the 
military governor of Paris 
who was executed for his 
involvement in the 1944 plot 
against Hitler, and other con- 
spirators in the German offi- 
cer corps, an attitude of mind 
which found the Nazis too 
vulgar, too uncouth, intellec- 
tually contemptible. It is 
symptomatic that his novel 
On the Marble Cliffs, a fasci- 
nating coded analysis of Na- 
zism, looks for salvation to 
an enlightened aristocracy to 
which writers and poets be- 
long as of right 

At that time, Junger had 
embarked on the dangerous 
business of collecting and 
storing in a safe place ac- 


denytheold 
warrior the qualities 
of courage 
and endurance 


the skeleton of a snake, flow- 
ers, rare prints and books. In J 
his writings he was also a Z 
collector of human beings ■ 
and incidents — all de- 
scribed with an eerie cool- 
ness: a R ussian collaborator • 
whom too much killing had 
ravaged like too much sex. 
the execution of a young Ger- 
man deserter, the British 
bombing of Paris, a visit to 
Picasso's atelier. 

There was about him — in 
his bearing, in his fastidious- 
ness — a certain dandyism. 

It is the hallm ark of much Of 
his prolific output of essays, 
novels, diaries. Perhaps the 
final judgment on him as a 
writer and a political figure 
must be that style is not a 
sufficient moral basis on 
which to erect a critique of 
tyranny. 


Ernst Junger, writer, soldier, 
scientist, bom March 29, 1895: 
died February 17, 1998 


Professor Sir Harry Hinsley 


Birthdays 


The secret that helped to win the war 


H ARRY Hinsley, who 
has died aged 78, 
leaves an extraordi- 
nary reputation: not 
only as a well-known histo- 
rian and a distinguished aca- 
demic administrator but as a 
man whose life was entwined 
with one of the great secrets 
of the second world war. The 
secret was Ultra intelligence, 
derived from the bre aking of 
the German codes, especially 
those using the Enigma 
machines. 

As an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, Hinsley had been 
snatched from his studies to 
work at Bletchley Park, ana- 
lysing the decrypted informa- 
tion. Having kept the secret 
during the war, and for long 
after, he was later authorised 
to disclose it as the official 
historian of British intelli- 
gence, on which he worked 
into his retirement. On his 
hospital bed, only a couple of 
weeks ago, he noted wryly 
that the scanner, which was 
to help diagnose his lung can- 
cer, was called Ultra. 

Francis Harry Hinsley was 
born in WalsalL His father 
worked in the coal depart- 
ment of the local Co-op: his 
mother was later a school 
caretaker. Kinsley’s was the 
classic tale of a scholarship 
boy, going on from elemen- 
tary school to Queen Mary’s 
Grammar School, Walsall, 
and winning an open exhibi- 
tion at St John’s College, 
Cambridge at the age of 17. 
This robustly meritocratic 
college was a good match for 
Hinsley, and he was a good ; 
catch for the college. Here 
was the makin g of hi« lifelong 
connection with It — for two 


years an undergraduate, for 
35 post-war years as a fellow, 
for 10 years as master of St 
John's and finally as a retired 
fellow until his death. 

It was the second world war 
that introduced the only dis- 
continuity. Unsurprisingly, 
Hinsley had got a First in part 
one of the Historical Tripos in 
1939. Characteristically, he 
went on holiday to Germany 
that summer, often hitch- 
hiking to make his limited 
funds stretch further. He later 
liked to tell the story of how, 


on the steep road out of 
Bercbtesgaden. he got a lift in 
the sleek limousine which 
was going up to meet the FQh- 
rer, and of how Hitler 
brushed past tbe travel- 
stained student standing to 
watch his departure. As 
though savouring the last 
dregs of summer in pre-war 
Europe, Hinsley delayed his 
return home until the last 
moment 

Back in Cambridge, he was 
one of the youngest and 
brightest of the bright young 



Hinsley — code-breaker who became the official historian 


recruits who were discreetly 
enlisted in the Foreign Of- 
fice's codebreaking HQ at 
Bletchley Park. It was here 
that Enigma was broken, in 
an environment later drama- 
tised in Robert Harris’s best- 
selling novel Enigma for 
which the author acknowl- 
edged Hinsley' s assistance. 
Bletchley's style — a trans- 
planted Oxbridge common 
room subsisting uncomfort- 
ably in a converted country 
house — evidently suited 
Hinsley’s genially spartan 
habits. The work he did there 
was quickly recognised for its 
piercing insights into Ger- 
man strategic thinking. 

It was obviously unusual, 
as many people observed at 
the time, for such trust to be 
reposed in someone who had 
never even completed his 
degree. What was to make 
Hinsley 's career unique was 
his opportunity, half a life- 
time later, to assess the im- 
portance of what Bletchley 
achieved, with special secu- 
rity clearance for research on 
tbe relevant records. 

His own view, soberly ar- 
gued and cogently document- 
ed, was that Ultra Intelligence 
shortened the war by one or 
two years. He knew from per- 
sonal experience how impor- 
tant it was not only to pene- 
trate the Germans' secrets 
but to keep from them any 
evidence that the security of 
Enigma had been 
compromised. 

The culture of secrecy in- 
culcated at Bletchley per- 
sisted long after the war. Not 
until the 1970s. when parts of 
the story had already begun 
to seep out was Hinsley com- , 


missioned to supply a full ac- 
count He did so in five mas- 
sive volumes, British Intel- 
lience in the Second World 
War, published between 1979 
and 1990, which are his monu- 
ment as an historian, maki n g 
sense of a secret history 
which he had himself helped 
to make. 

Bletchley was thus the 
pivot of his life. It was here 
that Harry had met Hilary 
Brett herself an Oxford grad- 
uate, whom he married In’ 
1916. They were to have three 
children and to create a 
happy family home in post- 
war Cambridge, once Hinsley 
returned to St John’s, jump- 
ing at a stroke into a fellow- 
ship. In 1949, he was ap- 
pointed to a university 
lectureship and was soon In 
the midst afa busy career asa 
don. In many ways, he looked 
the part an inveterate pipe- 
smoker, an intrepid cyclist a 
witty and sociable man, able 
to communicate his own en- 
thusiasm to the dullest under- 
graduates. His rasping, sub- 
Churchiiiian cadences, were 
affectionately imitated by his 
pupils, just as his transpar- 
ently machiavellian strate- 
gies were indulgently appre- 
ciated by his coll eages. 

Hinsley’s own research, not 
surprisingly, had been a casu- 
alty or his war service. He 
published interesting essays 
on aspects of international 
relations and grand strategy. 
But not until his remarkable 
book. Power and the Pursuit 
of Peace (1963). did he produce 
a work that did justice to his 
range of interests, both In the 
practical exercise of power 
and in the way that this has 


been theorised historically. 
Hinsley was promoted in 1965 
to a readership, and in 1969 to 
a professorship, both of them 
personal appointments in the 
history of international rela- 
tions. a field which he did 
much to foster in Cambridge. 
He was research supervisor 
for a prodigious number of 
PhD students. 

A prominent figure in his 
own college, be emerged as an 
obvious internal candidate 
for the mastership, and was 
elected as such in 1979. 
Whether he was really happy 
in the master's lodge was 
never easy to tell from his 
mien, sometimes cheerful, al- 
ways stoical, occasionally sar- 
donic. He served his two-year 
stint as vice-chancellor in 
1981-83, not much relishing 
the pomp of the office but dis- i 
patching university business , 
efficiently. The University 1 
Press, too. owed him a debt I 
for supporting a tough- 
minded strategy to turn 
around its finances. Aca- 
demic honours came steadily 
in later years, especially once I 
the value of his history of in- 
telligence was recognised. He. 
was elected a fellow of the 
British Academy in 1981 and 
was knighted in 1985. 

In retirement. Hinsley 
remained active almost to the 
end. his frame now bent with 
arthritis, but with a mind, 
shrewd and playful by turns, 
that itself remained some- 
thing of an enigma. 


Rob Andrew, rugby foot- 
baller, 35; Michael Buerke, 
broadcaster. 52: James Bre- 
din, television archivist, 74; 
Helen Gurley Brown, 
author and magazine editor, 
76; Phyllis Calvert, actress. 
83; Jos6-Maria Canizares, 
golfer, 51; Jean Cooke, 
painter and lecturer on art, 
7i; Sinead Cusack, actress. 
50; Huw Davies, rugby foot- 
baller. 39, Phillip DeFrei- 
tas. cricketer, 32; Len 
Deighton, novelist, 69; 
Milos Forman, film direc- 
tor. 66; Graeme Garden, 
comic actor, scriptwriter, 55; 
Tessa Hilton, deputy editor, 
the Express. 47; Russell 
Hunter, actor, 73; Colin 
Jackson, athlete, 31; Pru 


Leith, restaurateur, cookery 
editor, 58; Yoko Ono Len- 
non. conceptual artist and 
singer, 65; Peter Luff, Con- 
servative MP. 43: James 
MacGibbon, publisher, 
yachtsman, 86; Prof Wil- 
liam McKane, Hebrew and 
oriental language scholar. 
77; Toni Morrison. Ameri- 
can novelist, 67; Jack Fa- 
lance, actor, 78; Lord Swraj 
Paul, entrepreneur, chair- 
man, Caparo Group, 67: 
Bobby Robson, former foot- 
ball manager. 65; Greta 
Scacchl, actress. 38; Cybill 
Shepherd, actress. 48; Ned 
Sherrin, broadcaster, 67; 
Richard Thomas, hi gh com- 
missioner to Jamaica, 59; 
John Travolta, actor, 44. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


ON FEBRUARY 10, Page 3, in 
an article on Gulf war syn- 
drome and the discovery* of 
the chemical weapon. Agent 
15. in the Iraqi armoury, we 
wrongly reported that the 
Defence Secretary. George 
Robertson, said in the House 
of Commons that there 
might be a connection be- 
tween the two. This was 
something which others in- 
ferred, and should not have 
been attributed to the De- 
fence Secretary. 


Kat hm andu. Nepal does not 
have a High Commission. It 
has an Embassy. 


A SIDEBAR headed Great 
firsts from the NE, Page 9. 
February 13, gave 1880 as the 
year of the public demonstra- 
tion of electric lighting in 
Newcastle. It was 1879. 


Peter Clarks 


Francis Harry Hinsley. historian, 
bom November 26. 1918; died 
February 16, 1998 


IN A REPORT headed. Top 
pay at crisis opera house. 
Page 6, February 16, we said. 
“The payments for 1996/7 in- 
clude more than £100,000 to 
Jeremy Isaacs, the former 
general director, who left in 
September 1996.” In fact. Sir 
Jeremy Isaacs's responsibil- 
ities at the Royal Opera 
House ended on December 31 , 
1996. The House paid out his 
contract to the end or Septem- 
ber. 1997. 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers mav contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between 11am 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-maU: 

readen3guardtan.co.uk 


Death Notices 


F - W; tWlrt- Y Gtyn. Ltanmainor 
Roaa. Carmarthen, suddenly on l3gt Febru- 


Olhrer Reynolds 


Tea, sympathy and silences 


O LIVER Reynolds, who 
has died aged 89. 
taught at the Central 
School of Speech and Drama 
throughout the 1950s where 
his students included 
Vanessa Redgrave, Judi 
Dench and Jeremy Brett He 
must have been the only 
teacher of acting at this time 
who never referred to Stanis- 
lavsky. although he was curi- 
ous about The Method, which 
was then in vogue. Oliver, 
however, had a method ofhis . 
own. He was a man of very 
few words — all of them con- 


sidered: all of them apt “That 
was good” was high praise. 
FOr the student who had per- 
formed adequately he gave a 
nod and when someone was 
bad he rebuked them with a 
single, withering sentence. 

He was bom in Bourne- 
mouth. the son of a successful 
architect Mrs Reynolds was 
something of a grande dame, 

and always wore a hat while 
serving afternoon tea. In the 
late 1920s Oliver went up to ! 
Cambridge to study law, but , 
switched to English, in which 
be achieved a First. At Cam- 


bridge be became interested 
in the theatre, and in the next 
decade he was, by turns, a 
character dancer with the 
Ballet Rambert, an actor, a di- 
rector and a set designer. He 
appeared in various plays at 
the Mercury Theatre, run by 
Marie Rambert's husband, 
Ashley Dukes. He played the 
Mesmerist in a touring pro- 
duction - of Henry Irving's old 
warhorse. The Bells, and sang 
and danced in a West End 
revue with the innocent title 
Let’s Go Gay! 

In 1935 Oliver joined Michel 


St Denis and George Devine 
at the newly formed London 
Theatre Studio. When St De- 
nis was ordered back to 
France to do military service 
at the start of the war. The 
Studio was disbanded. Oliver, 
unfit for active service, spent 
the war transposing books 
into Braille for the blind. He 
went on to teach prospective 
RADA students, where he 
himself had trained, before 
joining the Central School. He 
retired relatively early. As 

I the dramatist Ann JeHicoe ob- 
! served: “He would seem to be 


one of those people who. 
given independent means, are 
firm-minded enough to run 
their lives rather than letting 
life run them.’’ 

For the remaining 40-odd 
years ofhis life, he dispensed 
tea, cake, strong drinks and 
invaluable advice to former 
students, many of whom be- 
came devoted friends. His 
silences were legendary. 
With his look of a beneficent 
Buddha, he often seemed to 
be contemplating an eternity 
beyond his mews bouse near 
Marble Arch. Tbe silence 
would often end with Oliver 
moving in his chair and ask- 1 
ing “Now is it true that . ?” 
the prelude to an interesting 
piece of gossip. 

Housebound for the last 
five years, he wrote regu- 
larly to Radio 3 to correct an - 1 


nouncers’ mispronouncia- 
tions. He loathed the calcu- 
lated chumminess of the an- 
nouncers who replaced 
Patricia Hughes and Tony 
Scotland and their inability 
to pronounce foreign words 
correctly, though he was 
more amused than irritated 
by the man who came out 
with (In ballo in mascara. 

He stayed alert though he 
was, alas, only semi-con- 
scious when the man In the 
bed next to him in hospital 
Informed Oliver's visitors 
that he, Reginald, had been 
the lover of both Ivor Noveilo 
and Noel Coward. How Oli- 
ver would have chuckled. 


THE TOWN and Country 
Planning Association has 
asked us to say that it is 
incorrect to state that it ■■rep- 
resents” local councils and 
developers, Page 2, G2, Febru- 
ary 16 . It says the Association 
does not represent anyone. It 
is a campaigning organisa- 
tion supported by a member- 
ship drawn from a wide range 
of organisations and individ- 
uals. which includes councils 
and developers. It says it cam- 
paigns for a form of planning 
designed to produce environ- 
mentally sustainable settle- 
ments which meet the needs 
of the whole community and 
not those of a particular inter- 
est group. 


nwsl deafly lowed husband of Mary, 
France!. 

Ote« and Sian and loving 
orandtalher of Rachel. Thomas. Rosie. . 

Mary. Nla and Owuin. Service of - 
nantaglvwig lor hte life followed by burial 
«U«ngunnor Parish Church on Thursday 
\ 9t ?' f ebruar y «> Sum- No flowers, but 
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roader. aftar an Hineas fought with courage 
and humour Beloved tiuspand of Jovi. 
Jfoafly luvad father of Caroline and Arthur 
arw gr andaa w Un depy and William. The •• 
{SgyH wUI place « Chaims- , 
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car 35? 


In Memoriam 


Paul Bailey 


Oliver Reynolds, born May 2, 
1908; died January 20. 1 ggg 


ON PAGE 6. G2, February 10 
, Small talk with the Thunder 
Dragon, we referred to the 
British High Commission in 
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fwe on your birthday. 
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"«*« drivers could see 

ggSKTAffli, 

th T^^ U,rUe$Roger Cou ' e - 

The environmental lob- 
byist saj^ Britain should 

aa*** 8 common in 
“minland Europe, which 



tax high-polluting cars at a 
peeper rate than t^ at * 
r h damaging. 

Charles Secrett. p£v di- 

said yesterday: 
Emaii 1 * 8 Bat-rate road tax 

Si?S* t0 greedy sas-guz- 
? */ np^>ff of every- 
one who drives a s mall, sen- 
sible and fuel-efficient car. 


Labour promised to abolish 
the crazy system when in 
opposition. The Chancellor 
must announce its end in 
the next Budget.” 

FoE compared tax rates 
m Belgium, Germany and 
Ireland for two of the most 
popular car models and 
those at either end of the 


fuei-efficdency range. The 
Ferrari F50 burns a gallon' 
ofpetrolin 10.6 miiw com. 
pared with Slmpg for the 
Suzuki Swift. British 
owners of both cars nav 
£150 road tax. 

In Belgium, the Ferrari 
I owner would pay more than 

£1,000, while the tax would 


be almost £700 in Ireland 
and £190 in Germany, 
where the general level of 
road tax is lowest. The Ger- 
man tax for-the Suzuki 
would be £40 a year. 

The motor industry is 
resigned to rising taxes as 
the Government seeks to 
cut carbon dioxide and 


other damaging emissions. 
But a spokesman for the 
Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders 
said any changes should be 
introduced slowly so as to 
minimise job Josses among 
manu f ac turers of large 
cars. 
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"® 3k ' Up of ilWatea investment banking arm sSSSZT" 

Barclays counts cost of BZW 

Pau En© Springett I th ® crisis in the Asian t fiasco; It intend* - 

~ L “ tad already f SgS"*" " «"» «» 

>«erday restated dS£ t * ntred *“ SS!SSaSSSgaSlS 

a 26 per cent slump pointed with the recillt* nn. I Mrf Taylor would Last year’s break-un and -i minion, while profits from I 


Aft CL AYS BANK 
yesterday revealed 
a 26 per cent slump 
in pre-tax profits 
- — rrr Jo r 1997 as it took 
the full force of the costs 
associated with the break-up 


sEml* a^*" 5 «s 

^sssss^.%^ 

jSsmk SHS Ite 


SMSiSe'Syss 

swaaraaP* £ 35 ?™*= SSMws SS 3 SS d ~ 

gSWSfitfSS SsSH“« 

^ think the arguments for 

SSiUfc’tt-s »suaih SifsfSSt £S« 


The bank also made a £45 thTSS’sinSf ™ 


po^mie losses In Asia. Its OTBmMonT 0111 

Kmua. tadS £d 8 S 2 E 

land was £1.2 billion. A'OllllfrfiMtan L..1-1 J.^9 fitOP 


Martin Taylor. Barclys Despite the BZW debarln ®“™« of £129 milli on There was 

^r,Vt^ UtiV J- said 'H ^ was heading former ^ , aS^SStaS^ 

underlying performance of It can usefully employ at the fhtnk »h a _ . _ BZW s actual operating 

the on-going business was moment and has dSd«i ro for amities. * g 


strong and stressed that the 
new-look bank, which has 
been reorganised into four 
divisions, was performing 
well. 

He claimed that Barclays 
had not been too badly hit by 


. — — ul auuuauuu over toe next rio. 

using the spare cash to buy cade are absolutely camoel- 
back shares. Ithad planned to ling,” said Mr Taylor He 
buv back £700 million of 


pumueu lo ling," said Mr Taylor He 
buy back £700 million of expected big mergers between 
shares last year, but felled to banks SoiSdlfferoSl 
repurchase more than £350 countries to be preceded^ bv 
million because of the BZW link-ups betweeVtomesS 


I’d '"'"IVUJI 

hank was operating in a more 


Skjs sS&S&Z 

KSteSSStS JS,‘JSS£SSSi 

Performance of underlying sS?ly^i D e^hS'r ^ 
on-going businesses was fhmKii .V IfiL“Si r 


on‘^Sn?si‘Se’S^ 1 eS Sl” Pl S » w ‘P»^ir 

atmg more business for the strong, ^rith ODCTaSI m electroni c reader 

group as a whole. overall rMr,* m t i ielr computer which se- 

Provision for bad and SKaSShmo? ** J^nsmite thefr deta^ 


Edited by 
Alex B rummer 


T HERE was not much 
dazzle in Barclays' 
results, but nobody ex- 
pected there would be. The hit 
from BZW — together with I 
tax changes, pensions mis- 

selling and a new general pro- 
vision against the Asian loan 
book and a couple of sman I 
banks In the region — meant I 
that before tax profits were 
l down nearly £600 million, de- 
spite growth, most of It un- 
spectacular. in all main areas 
of activity, with business I 
banking leading the way. f 

Given this poor hand and 
the change in tone from a 
year ago. the £500 million 
share buyback was all but I 
* essential to keep sharehdld- 1 
era sweet, although they al- 
ways want more. 

* A year ago, chief executive 
i Martin Taylor was stressing I 
his determination to realign 1 1 
investment bank BZW “to de- r 
liver innovative solutions to ^ 
client requirements to lift 1 
h Its overall contribution to the r 
s fpnp” This time around, the £ 
s disposal of BZW made "eco- b 
nomic and strategic sense” c 
and removed a “major dis- ° 
tracti on”. Quite. T 

The new distraction for £ 
Barclays is merger fever, al- ^ 
r though the word NatWeet did “ 
not pass Mr Taylor’s lips dur- “ 
mg his briefings for analysts ™ 
and the press. He dearly rec- w 
ognises that while such a deal 
may make economic sense, it ^ 
ran be done only as an arnica- 1 ^ 
We ^agreement executed in « 
dose concert with competl- 
non authorities. ch 

It is worth remembering, I fP 1 
however, that Bardays does I 
have a strong international 
tradition and franchise, and 
this could be as fruitful for 
expansion if the domestic ^ 
zone is cut off. In terms of cul- ™* 
[ tnral familiarity, free-wheel- 035 
mg Anglo Saxon-style econo- 
mies would offer better rea 
opportunities than Europe for 
ex pansion , and fUnd manage- 
ment — ■ already at £500 bil- 
lion Inside the Bardays strac- m0! 
Jure — benefits from the 
information technology of 
scale. Don't expect Mr Taylor 
to play possum In 1998. 
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What’s good for shareholders may close your branch 

Staff say customers are being given a I | bank nov h« around , nmon (Bmn . 

raw deal, writes Pauline Springett in banking history. The 

« 5® w ’ wMch resulted In 


SmithKIine’s hand 

W ITH drug sales boom- 
ing, new products 
surging ahead and a 
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B ARCLAYS may have total £500 million, although staff last yea?, *1 l!SLSL b J^^ 

produced disappoint- shareholders should be controversial performance- SjmrtaTi so l 5 ' ° 

ing results for 1997 wary of counting their pen- related pay scheme/^^*^ 

bat shareholders can look nies just yet. Last year, The scheme followed sev- Rnro sal ^ ?* at 

forward to an increased Barclays only man a g ed to eral years of rockv staff J* sq P°”^® d to 

dividend payout — plus an- achieve half of its intended relations at Barolavs ini °C I* 0 * 3 *: 

other share buy-back. £700 million buy-back tar- which made thous^ad* SS“J ,ad 

The dividend rose by 17 get after its plans were de- redundant during the earl! technnW^hc 
per cent to 37p. The share railed by the BZW debacle. 1990s. Some 23.000 ^>s Cnttine jobs 


aroni,d SSTthfS %£? h,e * ZSFV vb ° 

by a reduction to the nnm- but afe^f ^““Pje^days. 

ber of branch^- Ran-i^ r~. * poorer service Stuart Cliff©, chi© 


TSSv re Si ted ? bSt aLTw 

controversial DerfnrmnnAo. *> CMnpared to Barclays r 


Stuart Clifife. chief execu- 
tive of the National Associ- 


now nas 1^75, compared to BarclavV pM^+Brt uve or tne national Associ- 
2,550 in 1991. th - e a « on of Bank Customers, 

A spokesman said that vitally imrortont^VT?^^ “““Y. customers felt 
tad responded to 


onr customers we have no 
bank, ’’the spokesman, said. 

Thn Kftmlr 1»-A « 


t/UUAO WCIC undp- 

praachable and inflexible. 
“Barclays are no better 


mial lv AUV » ** » ■ 

bny-back is Intended to 


sSSSs SHS assess I= 5 « sSSSsSS 

eesss psss 


ttaSLS ™^.*. e , d ‘■“ta- The^or probto 


have gone since 1990. The 


*» mar names believe that 
tostance, resulted in they are never wrong.” he 
less draconian charges for said. wrong. He 


W ITH drug sales boom- 
ing, new products 
surging ahead and a 
brighter picture from the 
group's troubled laboratory 
and health service units, 1997 
was a wonderful year for 
Smith Klin e Beecham. 

Chief executive Jan Leschly 
presented a glowing report. 
Even a llowi ng for the impera- , 
tlve of putting the best gloss 
on the situation while he hag- 
gle over the planned merger 
with Glaxo Wellcome, his 
Zj?i “ not unduly rosy. 
Sm ithK Une appears to have a 
profitable drugs pipeline and a 

buoyant consumer business. 

The question, then, is why 


Jury reform 


SKB puts c 
for merger 


Roger Covre 


J AN LESCHLY, toe ngni to invest m uuan. T L.JSAST 12 million 

SmithKUne Beecham If the merger with Glaxo £A people— more than half 
chief executive, v ester- were to fall through. Smith- # \of the work force — are 
day described his plan for a Kline would not be able to heading for financi al hard- 
£100 billion merger with maintain growth in research ship when they retire, a new 
Glaxo Wellcome as "a compel- spending at last year's level, report warns, 
ling strategic opportunity", It would aim to increase toe These people are on track to 
despite announcing record research budget only m line receive a pension of £106 a 
profits in a year of “excellent with sales growth. _ or less, according to 

*„» « on The SrOUD S Sales feU NatWest hanb nrhiyh 


[ added about £32 million to the 
budget because there are so 
' many opportunities we felt it 
right to invest in them." 

If the merger with Glaxo 

were to fell through. Smith- 


I Pensions index shows majority of 
workers are heading for hardship 


Jl LAST word on no- jury 
XA fraud trial proposals 
# lfrom the Home Office. 
New York has tackled the 
problem of underqualified 
fraud jurors differently. No 
sit-alone judges, no “fraud tri- 
bunals". It has simply abol- 
ished most of the exemptions 
to jury service, thus releasing 
a wealth of professional ex- 
pertise. including a quarter of 
a million lawyers, for com- 
plex cases. Minister Alun 
Michael says the Govern- 
ment will listen to any sug- 
gestions. This is one. 


no favours 


Rupert Jonea 


T LEAST 12 million 
people— more than half 
of the work force — are 


spending at last year's level 
It would to increase the 


report warns. 

These people are on track to 


research budget only in line receive a pension of £106 a 
with sales growth. week or less, according to 

The group's sales fell NatWest. bank, which 


progress on aU fronts" as an The group's sales fell NatWest bank, which 

ESeSSlS company. slightly fost year to £7.8 bfl- kimdied a “pensions index" 

and de- lion The strong pound yesterday 
velooment was a key factor in slashed reported sales by The index assesses when 
SS !S.XmrM’i £666 million, and hit profta the nation stands in tenns ol 
largest ^ toSrompany. Mr by £157 mflhon. Pre-texprofit rehrement provision, induct 

for the year was £L6 billion, a mg state provision, company 
3» issues we are rise of 7 per cent and personal schemes. 

struggling with is bow we can On * P? 0 ®* 
confinSv invest in research drug sales grew by 13 per of warfare set to achieve a 
aS^e^oD^t ^thlSthe cent with US sa3es particu- p^ision of £179 a week - the 
^STawnot lack- lariy strong. Sales ot mmimum wUch older people 
question Kline’s consumer products, to^y ^ ^<*5^ for a 
including Aquafresh, Luco- cou^rtaHe retirement 
sS5§m?a rwearch zade and Ribena, wereU per About eight mfllion people 
2 ™ is ner cent cent higher than in 1996. are on course to draw a pen- 

of drug sales was sion of less than 

i?n©? r^tofSles. Mr fuelled by the vaccinebusi- Many (tf those worst off are 

S^iSS^ablffler ness and by new product* believed to be women woA- 

Augmentin, an antibiotic, mg part-time and other low 
wS- remains the biggest seller, earners who do not have ac- 
Slly^S panned. *W« just short of £1 billion. cess to a company pension | 


lion. The strong pound 
slashed reported sales by 


yesterday. 

The index where 


OUIOUVU AWfrvai r*-T- — "if CUOC39Q9 WUCi t- 

£666 million, and hit profits the nation stands in terms of 
by £157 mfllion. Pre-tax profit retirement provision, indud- 

r it.. rtf ab ©1 C hilKnn a ins » ■ . 


I for the year was £L6 billion, a 
rise of 7 per cent 
On a comparable basis. 


ing state provision, company 
and personal schemes. 

It found that only 21 per cent 

ftp lira u’li nm s..a a 1 « 


scheme or earn so little that a 
private pension would not be 
worthwhile. 

The bank said its research, 
which- included interviews 
with more than 4,000 people 
and'a variety of data and as- 
I smnpfidns, was evidence that 
state benefits alone are not 
enough to meet the finannini 
needs of retired people. Cur- 
rently the maximum that 
someone on average eamingg 


would receive from the state 
is £116 a week. 

"The clear message is that 
it Ls up to ah of 11s to start 
making much greater provi- 
sion for retirement" said Jo- 
anne Hnufle at NatWest Life. 

This did not necessarily 
mean having to invest huge 
srnns. “If everyone were put- 
extra » ^ 

would do tt.” 

John Monks, TUC general 


secretary, said the statistics 
ccnflrmed other research — 
but attributed some of the 

Wame to the pensions indns- 
try. 

"The tragedy is that the 
B^seffing of personal pen- 
sions by so many companies 
that were once respected 
household namiw has made 
many people wary of making 
Prgper provision for their 
retirement," he said. 


drug sales grew by 13 per of winters are set to achieve a 
cent, with US sales particu- paision of £179 a week — the 
larly strong. Sales of Smith- minimu m which older people 
Kline’s consumer products, today say is necessary for a 
including Aquafresh. Luco- comfortable retirement 
zade and Ribena, were 11 per About eight mfriinn people 
cent higher than in 1996. are on coarse to draw a pen- 
Growth of drug- sales was sion ofless than £80 a week, 
[belled by the vaccine busi- Many (tf those worst off are 


earners who do not have ac- 
cess to a company pension 
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V I/ West 


Mark Milner 
Peptrty Finan ctal Editor 

I NDUSTRY was warned last 
night by Margaret Beckett 
not to expect special treat- 
ment, despite the problems 
the strong pound causes 
manufacturers. 

Although many firms are 
struggling with a rapid 20 per 
ra nt ap preciation in the value 
of starling against key conti- 
nental currencies, the Bank 
of England has to set interest 
rates with a view to the whole 
economy, according to the 
President of the Board of 
Trade. 

Speaking at the annual din- 
ner of the Engineering Em- 
ployers Federation, which 
represents more than g,ooo 
manufacturing companies. 


■ Mrs Beckett urged firms to 
concentrate "even more erf 1 
their activities in trades that 
depend less on price and more 
on quality and on meeting the 
heeds of tbelr customers”. 

Implicitly acknowledging 
the link between interest 
rates and the strength of the 
pound — official UK rates are 
more than double those of 
Germany — Mrs Beckett said 
the Bank was "fully aware" of 
the problems exporters face. 

“The judgment they are 
now charged to make each 
month cannot be easy, but we 
must all remember that they 
have to.fake a view across the 
whole economy, not just a 
part, even as important a part' 

as manufacturing •• 

Mrs Beckett also urged EEF 
members not to abandon 
hard-won trade links in Asia. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SR I S 


Australia 2L39 
Austria 2037 
Belgium 59.76 

Canada 230 
Cyprus 0.85 
Denmark 11 . 1 t 
Finland 8.667 
BuppHad by Naiwant 


France 9.68 
Germany 2.8944 
Greece 458.78 


Italy 2,880 
Malta 0.63 
Netherlands 3.251ft 


Hang Kong 12.32 New Zealand 2.72 
India 63.84 Norway 12.10 

Ireland 1.1619 Portugal 29649 

Israel 5A9 Saudi Arabia 8.04 


Ban* t excluding Indian rupee and tented atK*ai) 


Singapore 187 

Sooth Africa 7.07 
Spain 244.05 
Sweden 13,03 
Switzerland 232 
Turkey 356.310 
USA 1.6022 
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Record revenues and falling debt leave spending controls unchanged 

Fat figures won’t loosen stays 


Larry Elliott 
Economics Editor 


T HE Government 
was last night stick- 
ing to its election 
pledge of tough con- 
trol of public spend- 
ing in next month's Budget, 
despite figures showing that 
soaring Inland Revenue 
receipts left the Treasury 
with its biggest -ever monthly 
surplus in January. 

Fearful of repeating the 
mistakes of the late 1980s and 
wary of the impact of an eco- 
nomic slowdown later this 
year and next, senior minis- 
ters were adamant yesterday 
that the £10 billion-plus debt 
repayment would not be the 
cue for a giveaway package 
on March 17. 

They insisted that there 


would be no dilution of the 
election promise to stick to 
the spending totals inherited 
from the Conservative gov- 

yflaL., **■ -ffi. ■ ■ TIL...*. . 

vigilance will be necessary if 
we are .to ensure that the 
Government’s five-ygar defi- 
cit reduction plan remains 

eminent for the first two 


on course.” 

In a statement designed to 
play down expectations, the 
Treasury said that corpora- 
tion tax and self-assessment 
collection boosted January’s 
receipts as expected. . . 

“But public borrowing is al- 
ways difficult to predict 
towards the end of the finan- 
cial year.” it added. 

In the final two months of 
the 1996-7 financial year. 

Figures from the Office for 

•■Ir' ' . ' •. jf 

National Statistics showed 
that the Government's In- 
come exceeded its spending 

.... * 

by £10.382 billion to January, 
compared to a deficit of 
£L502 billion during the pre- 
vious month. 

In the first 10 months of the 
1997-8 financial year, there 
was a cumulative surplus — 



or public sector debt repay- 

i iiH, 

hefty spending by govern- 

ment — of £4.2 billion, a 
£14 billion Improvement on 

A.- f •: -■‘.v i *.« 

ment departments resulted in 
borrowing of £ 12.1 billion- 

the same period last year. 

Some City analysts said 
that the Government was on 
COUrse in the 1998-9 financial 
year for its first annual bud- 
getary surplus for eight years. 

and that the Chancellor, Gor- of the public finances. The 
don Brown, now had the Treasury said that it was de- 
chance to loosen the purse- termined to take a prudent 
strings without placing in approach to Britain’s public 
Jeopardy the long-term health finances, saying: “Continued 

If that performance were 
repeated in February and 
March this year, the final fig- 
ure for the Public Sector Bor- 
rowing Requirement would 
be around £8 billion, . com- 


pared to the £9.5 billion which 
was predicted by the Chancel- 
lor in November. 

The PSBR peaked at about 
£45 billion in 19954. but 
combination of higher taxes 
ant i spending controls has led 
to a'steady decline in the past 
four years. 

Jonathan Loynes, econo 
mist at HSBC, said the bor- 
rowing figures were excellent 
and added: "These numbers 
put the PSBR hack on track to 
undershoot the official full 
year forecast comfortably 
Our forecast is for £8 billion, 
and an even lower number, is 
possible. 

"The bad news is that the 
figures make it even harder 
to justify the consumer tax in- 
creases needed in the Budget 
to re-balance the economy 
and rescue industry from the 
strong pound" 


Fired up for new push 



Decision time for Lone Ranger as he ponders the fate of his last Rolo and (below) thought-provoking advert for Madame Tossaud’s, both by WFP subsidiary J Waiter Thompson 


Digital puts viewers 
in frame for WPP 


Tony May 


W PP — the world’s 
largest advertis- 
ing agency — yes- 
terday unveiled a 
16 per cent rise In profits. 

The company has Ogilvy 
& Mather and J Walter 
Thompson in its stable — 
yet its share of the frag- 
mented £300 billion world- 
wide advertising and mar- 
keting services industry is 
still less than 3 per cent. 

That gives It a lot still to 
go for. especially as the 
global market grew by 6 
per cent last year. 

During 1997 the group — 
which earns 80 per cent of 
its revenue outside the UK 
— was hit by the strong 


pound, but still managed to 
push profits up to 
£177.4 million. That 
reflected a rise in net new 
billings of 9100 million to 
92.1 billion. 

Martin Sorrell, the chair- 
man. believes the group can 
do still better as it takes ad- 
vantage of changes in the 
industry. 

Digital television — to be 
Launched in the UK later 
this year — presents a big 
growth opportunity. "Digi- 
tal broadcasting will en- 
able our clients to get much 
more data on who’s watch- 
ing and what they are 
watching," Mr Sorrell said. 

Advertisers are increas- 
ingly worried that while 
the cost of using television 
has been rising on both 


sides of the Atlantic at a 
rate of 10 per cent a year, 
audiences have been 
declining. 

So clients were keen to 
use the group’s integrated 
expertise to experiment 
with radio, with outdoor 
billboards, with the Inter- 
net and with increasingly 
fragmented magazines and 
newspapers to see if they 
could get better results. 

But the group is also less- 
ening its reliance on adver- 
tising. Last year this ac- 
counted for 54 per cent of 
revenue and 64 per cent of 
profit, but other operations 
are growing faster. 

Compared with a 9 per 
cent rise in advertising rev- 
enue In 1997, the informa- 
tion and consultancy busi- 



ness grew by 16 per cent, 
public relations and public 
affairs by 14 per cent, and 
specialist communications 
by 12 per cent 
WPP as a whole poshed 
its operating margins up l 
per cent to 11.8 per cent last 


year and Mr Sorrell wants 
the same this year. 

If just the advertising, 
public relations and public 
affairs businesses in the 
group managed to match 
the “best practice" operat- 
ing margins of their rele- 


vant rivals, the group’s cur- 
rent revenue levels would 
generate another £20 mil- 
lion of annual operating 
profits, he said. 

Who says "beau count- 
ing" is nothing to do with 
advertising? 


If the cause fits, customers will pay 


David Blinds, Social 
Services Correspondent 


A LMOST two in three 
people say they will pay 
more for a product if the 
purchase helps a good cause, 
according to a survey today 
of cause-related marketing. 

The survey also finds 
strong scepticism about com- 
panies’ motives for Linking 
themselves with good causes. 
More than half feel they are 
"iust cashing in". 

Almost 1.500 people were 
asked by Min tel. the market 
research company, about 
their awareness of specific 
campaigns. The highest rec- 


ognition factor was for Tes- 
co’s computers-for-schools 
initiative, of which 46 per 
cent were aware. 

Second most recognised 
was the campaign linking An- 
drex toilet tissue and Guide 
Dogs for the Blind (38 per 
cent), while third was Flora 
margarine and the British 
Heart Foundation (33 per 
cent). 

Camelot, operator of the 
National Lottery, emerged as 
the company most likely to be 
regarded positively for its 
contribution to good causes. 
Same 28 per cent identified it 
as a supporter of charity. 

The BBC (16 per cent) came 
fourth — presumably by vir- 


tue of its exhortation to give, 
rather than any donation of 
its own. 

Of the survey sample, 17 
per cent said they definitely 
would pay a little more for a 
product linked to a good 
cause and 45 per cent said 
probably. Only 11 per cent 
said definitely not 

Sixty per cent agreed that 
companies were cashing in on 
public sympathy by using 
cause-related marketing. 

Ed Shelton, the report’s 
author, said media-savvy con- 
sumers “recognise company 
motives for what they are". 
Cause Related Marketing; 
Mined, IB Long Lane, London 
EC1A9H&E895. 


Branson stirred by cola battle 


Roger Cowe 


T HE spat over the market 
position of Virgin Cola 
intensified yesterday 
with claims from Richard 
Branson’s empire that bis 
drink’s sales were being 
misrepresented. 

Mr Branson wrote to the Fi- 
nancial Times complaining 
that it had used misleading 
data in an article to understate 
Virgin Cola’s market share. 
He also suggested the paper 
was exhibiting short-termism 
in judging his brand's perfor- 
mance after only three years 
on the market 

The Virgin Group founder 


was responding to news that 
its cola sales slumped in De- 
cember to an all-time low, 
with only 23 per cent of the 
UK market. 

Virgin said yesterday it had 
expected a dip in December 
because Pepsi launched a 
huge promotion, offering two 
cans for the price of one. 

The company attacked a 
number of other claims which 
it described as "urban 
myths": Pepsi is an exciting 
brand; Virgin Cola sales bad 
been falling in outlets which 
stocked the drink for all of 
last yean and "the fizz is leav- 
ing Virgin Cola". 

It claimed that sales in Co- 
op stores had more than 


doubled during 1997 and that 
growth of sales volumes was 
higher than for any other 
brand. But growth is bound to 
be easier for a small brand 
such as Virgin, which is ex- 
panding the number of outlets 
where it is available. And the 
company did not directly 
address the question of its 
market share. 

According to research firm 
Taylor Nelson AGB, Virgin 
sold 4 per cent of all the cola 
drunk in Britain last year, 
measured by sales value and 
excluding sales in pubs and 
restaurants. Pepsi's share 
was 21 per cent while Coca- 
Cola still dominated the mar- 
ket with 59 per cent. 


Talks on cross-border investment pact collapse 


Charlotte Denny 


T WO days of high-stakes 
negotiations over an in- 
ternational treaty to lib- 
eralise national rules on for- 
eign investment collapsed last 
night 

Negotiators failed to agree 

on making a commitment for 


the 29 member countries of 
the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and De- 
velopment to push for a politi- 
cal agreement at a ministerial 
meeting in late ApriL 
A source close to the talks 
on the Multilateral Agree- 
ment on Investment, which 
are being held at the OECD's 
Paris headquarters, described 


the MAI as "dead in the water 
for now”. 

The MAI was promoted by 
the rich countries' think- 
tank. the OECD, as a way of 
encouraging and protecting 
more than £213 billion a year 
in cross-border investment, 
notably by obliging govern- 
ments to treat foreign Inves- 
tors on the same terms as do- 


mestic counterparts. It would 
have allowed multinationals 
to sue national governments 
which harmed their interests. 

The OECD launched the 
project in m id-1995 and the 
latest meeting took place 
under mounting opposition 
from environmental, labour 
and other Interest groups. But 
the real sticking point has 


been the sweeping exemp- 
tions for particular indus- 
tries, such as the French film 
sector, demanded by national 
governments. American en- 
thusiasm has waned due to 
tensions over US trade sanc- 
tions legislation — judged by- 
European partners to be at 
odds with the treaty. 

Meanwhile, the business 


groups which originally spon- 
sored the treaty have lost in- 
terest as its provisions have 
been watered down. 

Lobby groups which cam- 
paigned for the treaty to in- 
clude environmental and 
labour protection measures 
were hopeful last night's fail- 
ure could spell the end of the 
MAI. 


No solace 
in sight for 
Saunders 


Dan Atkinson 


F RAUDSTERS con- 
victed under the dis- 
credited “talk or else" 
evidence-gathering 
procedure wUl not be cleared 
under new legislation restor- 
ing the right to sLlence, the 
Government said last ni g h t. 

The ann ouncement dashes 
the hopes of Guinness convict 
Ernest Saunders and others, 
although they may still be 
able to use Labour's new mis- 
carriage of justice unit to 
achieve not-guiliy .verdicts. 

The news came with confir- 
mation that consumer affairs 
minis ter Nigel Griffiths is 
planning legislation to speed 
up the process for disqualify- 
ing unfit persons from acting 
as company directors. 

Mr Griffiths wants to be 
able to plea-bargain with di- 
rectors feeing orders banning 
them from boardrooms. . 

The Attorney General, 
John Morris, earlier this 
month responded, to the 1996 
judgment of the European 
Court of Human Rights that 
Mr Saunders' rights had been 
violated when evidence ac- 
quired under, compulsory 
powers was used against him. 

Mr Morris said- such evi- 
dence could no longer be used 
in court — curtailing the pow- 
ers of the Serious Fraud 
Office and the Department of 
Trade and Industry. 

Last night, his office con- 
firmed, that legislation imple- 
menting this decision will not 


News in brief 


be retrospective, despite com- 
ments last April by the Lord 
Chief Justice. Lord Bin gham , 
tha t it was unsatisfactory the 
Epgtiwh courts were unable to 
give effect to the European 

judgment. 

Lord Bingham was ruling 
dm an appeal involving two 
people convicted of Fin ancial 
Services Act offences who 
had been questioned under 
“talk or else” powers. 

Ian Morissey and Lorelei 
Staines cited a ruling by the 
late Lord Chief Justice. Lord 
Taylor, that If Mr Saunders 
was victorious in Strasbourg; 
Britain's treaty obligations 
would force a rethink of pre- 
vious cases involving compul- 
sory evidence. Last nighfs 
statement would seem to 
reject that view. 

Nevertheless, the Criminal 
Cases Review Commission, 
set up immediately after 
Labour's election victory, 
may still prove a route by 
which Mr Saunders and 
others can dear their names, 
according to a source close to 
Guinness defendants. 

The Attorney General’s 
office said no decision had 
been taken whether to pres- 
ent a single bill to Parliament • 
prohibiting the use of “talk or < 
else" evidence or whether the 
measures would he split up’ 
and attached to specific bills. 

Meanwhile, Mr Griffiths 
has told Parliament he wants 
directors who admit their un- 
fitness for office to be able to. 
avoid court delays by agree- 
ing a legally-binding ban. 


Suharto dismisses 
central bank chief 

PRESIDENT Suharto of Indonesia yesterday sacked his central 
bank governor because of a disagreement over how to revitalise 
the country's paralysed economy. Soedradjad Djiwandono was 
known to be opposed to a plan to peg the rupiah to the US dol- 
lar through a currency board system. Michel Camdessus, man- 
aging director of the International Monetary Fund, has previ- 
ously criticised the planned currency board. However, 
yesterday his official In Jakarta. Prabhakar Narvekar. said 
after meeting Mr Suharto that the IMF was “in principle not 
against the currency board system — but we have to discuss the 
aspects of it”. — John Aglionby 


Sun, sand - and waiters on TV 

HARRY Goodman, the former travel tycoon. Is to launch a 
television channel in April with transmissions via satellite and 
cable. The travel channel, part owned by Flextech, will distribute 
on Sky TVs satellite a mix of live programming and taped items 
on holiday spots, beaches, hotels and "even the waiters". Mr 
Goodman, whose International Leisure Group went bankrupt in 
1991, hopes to break new ground with programmes supported by a 
telephone booking service. — Chris Barrie 


Vectra handbrake recall 

VAUXHALL is recalling more than 200.000 Vectra cars because of 
a handbrake fault, the group said yesterday. The recall affects all 
models produced up to July 1997 and involves a free replacement 
of the cable in the system. About a dozen instances of related 
problems have been reported with the top-selling model, but 
nobody has been injured. Last night General Motors Europe said 
that it was recalling 730.000 Vectras. It was not immediately dear 
whether the figure included the recall by VauxhalL which is Dart 
ofGMlntheUK. — Mark Milner 
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England turn to Vickery 
for front-row stability 




Robert Armstrong on changes in the side »e learned 

to play Wales, including a debutant prop comprehensiv^scho^fa 

r r Cornwall and since his 

T r r t s coach PhiI “** S^iSTSR^Sl 

rmu pickery is the Roach, whom he described as through the FnpianH a s m p 
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on Saturday frank baron 
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with his club. 

Out go the front -row for- 
wards Darren Garforth and 
Mark Regan as well as the 
utility back Mike Catt, who 
was not a success at No. IS In 
Paris. Regan also fail* to get 
one of the seven substitute 
places, losing out to Leices- 
ter’s Dorian West, whose 
scru mm a gin g has impressed 
the selectors. The captain 
Lawrence Dallaglio, who is 
recovering from bruised rib 
cartilage, keeps his place. 

Vickery, 6ft 3in and I9w 
stone, possesses the strength 
and technique to remedy 
scrummaging defects that 
severely embarrassed Eng- 
land against the French. 
Much will depend on the form 
of Cockerffl and the loose- 
head prop Jason Leonard, 
who looked lacklustre in 
Pans. Vickery should benefit 
in his personal build-up from 
the advice of the England for- 
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naptaommitK M Catt (Bath), P da Gtanvtte (Bath), M Dawson 

<Ufca8te) - D We * (LeiCBStar), D Gnracoc* 
(Saracens). A Dlpmsa (Saracens) Twickenham. Saturday 2JQ 
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110-lj: 3, QmHc Bkw I9-A1. 6 raft. 4. B 
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Earn. Tins ES3.70. CSF. £1322. 

UO (9m If Cfap 1 1 the MOOH, R Thorn- 
ton no-11 lav): a, Ca fc Wn (33-1J: 3, Otwrt 
Caha C&-1) 14 ran. 12- 3- To frJ a *V“ J 
Totr ClSth CiSO. C7.90. “-3**. DiJBl P. 
£53.70. TriO: C213S0- CSF : £46.74 NR: Frank 
Knows Orchid House. _ . 

*-BO (2m W UO»d» CW_ 1» — * C ~ 
OBOMK, A Maguire (7-4 lav): Z-Temtam 
Warrior fS-1): 3. RatHten HavwtM* 

a » — .v.m m art rhra FISRI. 


Revel ey. C Pogsonl Tote: G Cl JO. s P 
EBOJO: 0 El JO. S P 0330. 0.70. Dual F: 4BZ 

Cl 10 00. Trio: £258.40. CSF: a S P £73.01. S 
P. G E91J5. PR Always A Pauper. Copper- wmj 
hurst. PoerTs Choice. NT 

LOO (2m UOyda Ol> 1. KJLDftUMMY A, 
CASTLE, G Lee IB-1 }: 2, SBwm W m |H|: MM 

3, Vial de Rama (7-1J. 6-4 fev Singing Sand. 

9 ran. 2. 3. fJ FBzGerohflTohi: EAJO: E2J0, 

Cl. 10. £2-10. Duel F: £7 JO. Trkr £20.40. CSF: 

C28.BB. Trloast: C140.61. NR: 

Countartniance. 2.10 

4JW (*m 5f Cb> 1, SMAMAVOOH, J 240 
CaJIaflltan (4-5tev);2,RyoCro2riQaO-1}; jin 
3, Bdeaana | 20 - 1 ). 12 ran. 13, 6. (G Moore) 

Tote: £2.00: £1 JO. £2A0. £4 JO. Dual F: £8 JO. 

Trkr £47.90. CSF: E8J5. NR: Haridacent «■]}{ 
just One Oueedon. 4 40 

8JOO CSm Id: 1. OOOLAW, Mr Peti Mur- cjy-, 
phy (4-6 lav): 2, Mna Hum (20-1); 3, 
Hefcwriey »*r (14-1). 14 ran. SX. B. (F ”1 
Murphy) T«a: ClJft Cl.10. CSJO. £5 JO. ftlW 
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£ ** flie encouraging 

n £6*11 draw with New 

Christmas, should at 

18331 Buarantee England an 

• accurate throw-in and per- 
Q naps increase the pack’s 

work-rate. “We now have a 
n chance to prove we can 
t against anyone in 

i fpe world,” said DaHariio a 
p nttle ambitiously. ‘The Wales 
>■ game is a huge nbaTitmp, ^ 

f T 1 *? of ^ way we performed 
■i in France." 

r >, ® n |l an *i , s back-row trio 
■ oave been let off lightly by the 

• selectors, given the perfor- 

; of ^ chard Hill and 

Dallaglio. who had probably 
, their worst international 
punes against France. If the 

• loose forwards a gajw fofl to 
dominate, Tony Diprose wm 
come «or the bench, possibly 
sooner rather than later with 
the aim of developing a more 
cohesive unit. 

***5 recall was predict- 
f*le in view of Catfs inept op- 
don-taking at full-back. Clive 
Woodward, the England 
coach, claimed: “It was right 
to pick Catt for the France 
same \ which it manifestly 
tos not since he had been 
Baths fly-halC or occaslon- 
mly centre, since September. 

• Bristol have won their ap- 
peal against playing two 
games this weekend. The side 
tod been scheduled to play a 
Premiership game at London 
Irish on Friday evening «nH a 
Cheltenham and Gloucester 
Cup quarter-final at Bedford 

Sunday. The English 
Rngby Partnership Board yes- 
terday ruled that the P remier 
ship game takes priority. 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


Victory in T rinidad 


Matthew Engel sees the death of a superstition as England win without conviction at a previously unhappy hunting ground 

The curse of Curtly cast off 


The Guardian Wednesday February 18 1998 

Sri Lankans 



own umpires 


S OD'S LAW, which has 
been enforced with 
draconian rigour In 
the last four Test 
matches England have played 
in Port of Spain, was Anally 
repealed yesterday. When- 
ever England have threatened 
to win a match at Queen's 
Park in the past 24 years, 
something has poured on 
them from a great height: 
either rain or Curtly Am- 
brose. They got both this time 
and they still won. It was like 
seeing the death of an old 

superstition. 

Experienced travellers in 
the Caribbean generally get 
alarmed when they hear the 
phrase "No problem". It usu- 
ally means your name has 
disappeared from the com- 
puter and your baggage is in 
Toronto. There really was no 
problem about scoring 225 for 
victory on this pitch — except 
those created by England's 
fear of Curtly, of this ground 
and or themselves. 

They approached victory 
like a gauche and spotty teen- 
ager hying to seduce an ice- 
cool blonde. Despite all evi- 
dence to the contrary, there 
seemed an underlying cer- 
tainty that the result would 
be door-slamming and face- 
slapping. But England really 
did have their tryst with vic- 
tory. It was unfamiliar and 
extremely sweet 
Their supporters domi- 
nated the ground. In Trinidad 
defeat is an orphan and the 
big local crowds of the week- 
end had melted away. Most of 
the English contingent had 
been expecting to spend the 
final day on the beach. 

But the rain delay forced 
them back and they sat there 
wearing their short s and 
their pessimism. "Thirty 
runs is an awful lot to make," 
said one neighbour. "God 
knows where they'll come 
from." 

Singles were greeted like 
major victories, twos like the 
Relief of Maf eking and four 
leg-byes like VE Day. Other- 
wise there was hardly a 
sound. 

When Graham Thorpe ran 
two, Ambrose stood there 
double-teapotting in a gesture 
of despair and near-surren- 
der. Then Thorpe was out and 
Ambrose was eight feet tall 
again and threatening. He 
reacts to Jack Russell as Tom 
does to Jerry, except that Bus- 
sen, with his shades and his 
helmet now resembles the 
Biker Mouse from Mars. 

As England edged closer, 
the first patriotic chants 



Creeping closer . 


were heard. Then Russell got 
out and Andy Caddick, and 
there was silence again. In 
any other sport a packed 
house would have been going 
berserk for the closing 
minutes. 

But this is cricket and it 
was time to stop for lunch. 
The rain-delayed start meant 
that the morning session was 
only 80 minutes, meaning 
Ambrose was able to bowl un- 
changed and come out 


Dean Headley and Marie Butcher turn for another run off Courtney Walsh as En glan d edge towards victory 
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REBECCA NADEN 


refreshed after the Interval. It 
was a similar accident of tim- 
ing that created the condi- 
tions for him to bowl England 


out for 46 four yearsago. 

But history has stopped 
repeating itself. Twelve more 
deliveries and It was over. A 
single from Butcher, three 
from Headley pushed past 
mid-on to cries of “Deano”, 
another single, a no-hall and a 
bye — not the grandest man- 
ner of winning a Test match 


but England were not looking 
for grandeur. 

This was one of the most 
consistently heart-stopping 
Test matches ever played: a 
reminder, at a time when the 
game is stuttering in both 
England and West Indies, of 
why cricket is a great game 
and why Test cricket is by for 
the greatest form of it 

That cannot change the fact 
that the quality of the play — 
the batting especially — has 


been indifferent and occasion- 
ally execrable. There are im- 
mensely gifted players on 
both sides, yet no one was 
able to take the gamp by the 
scruff until Mike Atherton 
and Alec Stewart came 
together on Sunday night 
England have also done the 
little -things better. For once 
they' out-fielded their oppo- 
nents and, most especially, 
out-ran them between the 
wickets. It is a tribute to their 


new professionalism, and to 
David Lloyd above alL But 
this has still seemed like a 
contest between two cauli- 
flower-eared and glass-jawed 
old heavyweights, who 
vaguely remember how to 
land a punch but are capable 
of swinging into thin air and 
then falling to the canvas 
together. England have 
crawled to their corner in bet- 
ter shape than West Indies. 
They will settle for that 


Looking in vain for that dark intimidating crowd 


B C Pires reflects on the Trini Posse’s 
absence as defeat proves hard to take 


"I HERE was a huge. dark. 

I Intimidating cloud over 

I England on the last 
morning of the third Test 
But for once it was not 
Curtly Ambrose; just a 
huge, dark, intimidating 
cloud. 

For the better part of the 
early morning It Looked as if 
heavy rain would deny them 
but there was never a huge, 
dark, intimidating crowd 
trying to do the same thing. 


Although the Oval gates 
were thrown open early, 
there were precious few lo- 
cals. Trinidadians will 
cheerily skive off work on 
the off-chance of witnessing 
a West Indian victory but 
they do not make time for 
losers. The crowd was al- 
most entirely foreign, with 
the Barmy Army regulars 
chanting in the front line. 

The ubiquitous Blue Food 
stood at the boundary fence. 


blowing his conch shell and 
shouting that he was the 
Alpha and the Omega; he 
had been with them from 
the beginning and would be 
with them in the end. But he 
was the only vociferous 
T rinidadian. 

The rest of the West In- 
dian cheering consisted of a 
Bajan woman in the Dos 
Santos stand who shouted 
that England could never 
beat West Indies at home. 
When it became undeniable 
that she would imminently 
be proved wrong, she de- 
clared that England was 
really a world team: two Ja- 


maicans, a Pakistani and 
someone she described as a 
“New Zealigh” man. It took, 
she said, the world to beat 
West Indies: 

AH around the ground up- 
side-down Union Jacks flut- 
tered but not a single 
streaker carrying a Trini- 
dad and Tobago flag. 
“Where’s that Trim Posse 
now, then?” called out a 
Barmy infantryman at the 
presentation ceremony. It 
was a fair question. Even 
Anselm Douglas’s hit Carni- 
val song. Who Let the Dogs 
Out, was appropriated by 
the Barmy Army for the 


benefit of Jack Russell. 

Only once was a Trinidad 
and Tobago flag flaunted: by 
Jumbo, the peanut vendor 
who shook it menacingly at 
England supporters when 
Ambrose was on a hat-trick 
and the score 213 for seven. 
Where, you might ask, was 
Jumbo when the score was 
212 for five? The answer, 
burying his head in the sand 
with the rest 

* It says something about 
England cricket, though, 
that, with only 38 runs to get 
and six wickets in hand, 
there was still nail-biting 
worry. It says even more 


about West Indies* cricket 
that nothing could be done 
to exploit that uneasiness. 

West Indies cricket 
remains in crisis and all the 
more so because few West 
Indians acknowledge the 
emergency. Even after the 
close result in the second 
Test the prevailing attitude 
remained that West Indies 
could do whatever it took to 
beat England, or could count 
on England to do whatever 
was necessary to lose. 

The result of the third 
Test proves that neither side 
of that equation can safely 
be relied upon in future. 


David Hopps in 

Colombo reports on 
a decision that has 
dire implications 

T HE Sri Iiankan um- 
pires who stood, during 
England A’s third-Test 
victory in Moratuwa 
have been dropped from the 
panel for the three one-day in- 
ternationals after private 
complaints about their perfor- 
mance from their own players 
and officials. 

Sri Lanka 's umpires com- 
mittee caved in yesterday to 
□facial demands that Munl- 
dasa Mendis and Saman 
Amarasinghe should be 
replaced in the wake of Eng- 
land’s seven- wicket victory at 
De Soysa Park. 

The Sri Lankan grievances 
chiefly surrounded the failure 
to adjudge Ben Hollioake 
caught at the wicket in Eng- 
land's first innings. Hol- 
lioake, on 15 with England up 
against it, went on to make 
163 and transform the game. 
His tongue-in-cheek assertion 
afterwards that "the umpire's 
decision is final” was an ad- 
mission that he had been for- 
tunate to survive. 

Nevertheless England have 
every cause to regard Sri Lan- 
ka’s political rrwo.hlnflHnnB 
with cynicism, having suf- 
fered the majority of the dubi- 
ous decisions in the series. 

The weakness of Sri Lankan 
umpiring, in general, does not 
arise from bias or even a lade 


of competence. Rather more it 
derives from their lowly 
status, which encourages effl- 
piaig to be safety conscio us at 
best, fearful at worst, in pres- 
sure situations. Another brow- 
beating from management and 
players can only exacerbate an 
unhealthy situation. 

Sri Lanka's foremost 
cricket writer, Callistus Davy 
of the Tela nd newspaper, was 
aghast last night that the two 
umpires had been made 
scapegoats for the defeat sug- 
gesting the decision could 
“send Sri Lankan cricket 
back into the dark ages”. 

Davy said: “Umpires should 
never be dropped from a prop- 
erly selected panel just be- 
cause some official makes a 
complaint This decision is 
going to put players above 
umpires, and that can only 
have damaging results. It is 
very irregular of the adminis- 
trators; totally unjustified.” 

No Sri Lanka official sug- 
gested that ET Francis 
should step down when the 
Zimbabweans made an offi- 
cial complaint to the Interna- 
tional Cricket Council about 
his umpiring last, month, hi 
particular his*' failure to give 
out the Sri Lanka captain Ar- 
juna Ranatunga. 

Sri i-ankfl field their fourth 
captain in as many games, the 
Test all-rounder Ruwan Kal- 
page, for the first one-day 
match in Moratuwa today, 
and have tak*»n the number of 
players selected to date to 29. 
Two umpires with Interna- 
tional experience, D N Pathir- 
ana and TM Samaras inghe, 
will officiate. It should be fun. 


Double trouble 
hits Pakistan 


Paul Weaver 
in Johanne sb urg 


Pakistan's tour 
of South Africa con- 
tinued amid farce yes- 
terday the chai rman of the 
country's cricket board, Kha- 
lid M ahm ood, said back home 
that the government may call 
in intelligence agencies to in- 
vestigate match-fixing 
allegations. 

Mahmood repeated earlier 
assertions that there was no 
proof to back media allega- 
tions that the former captain 
Wasim Akram had been in- 
volved in match-fixing or had 
rigged betting on games. Ak- 
ram, dropped from the South 
Africa tour after saying he 
was unfit and under pressure, 
may Join the squad by the 
third Test, Mahmood said. 

Mahmood also dismissed 
suggestions here that Moham- 
mad Akram and Saqlain 
Mushtaq were not telling the 
truth when they claimed they 
had been mugged outside 
their hotel in Johannesburg. 

In the face of growing 
police, media and public scep- 
ticism, the Pakistan tour 
man ager Asad Aziz issued a 


statement yesterday backing 
the players and denying alle- 
gations that the assault had 
taken place at a night-club. 
Club 69. 

The fourth day's play at the 
Wanderers ground was 
washed out but, even if there 
had been cricket, it would 
have been overshadowed by 
the bizarre happenings off the 
field. 

There were reports last 
night that the Pakistan play- 
ers “did not feel comfortable”, 
that It was “not safe to 
remain" and that it was their 
"unanimous" wish to return 
home. Despite this the tour is 
likely to limp on. 

The Pakistan manager's 
statement read in part "1 
have personally satisfied my- 
self that the report I received 
from the players of having 
been mugged is true and accu- 
rate. 1 have assured the police 
that they will and do have my 
foil co-operation and assis- 
tance in their Investigation.'’ 

A police spokesman. Captain 
Andy Pieke. said: "We are still 
waiting for the players to pro- 
vide us with sworn statements 
but with two murders in Sand- 
ton tonight we have other 
t hin g s to concern us." 


Full action replay 

www.westindies98.co.uk 


Athletics 


Triple-jumpers lead British 
title hopes in Europe 


Duncan Mackay 


B RITAIN have been living 
by the adage that it Is bet- 
ter to travel hopefully than to 
arrive after failing to win a 
gold medal In their last three 
major championships. But 
they will face a Spanish in- 
quisition If they return from 
the European Indoor Champi- 
onships in Valencia next 
week without any gold to 
declare. 

The team, announced yes- 
terday, includes four athletes 
who are top of the world rank- 
ings. The best opportunities 
of gold medals lie with the tri- 
ple-jumpers Jonathan Ed- 
wards and Ashia Hansen, 
who both set UK records 
when winning their events at 
the Bupa Indoor Grand Prix 
in Birmingham on Sunday. 

Julian Golding, in the 200 
metres, and Solomon War iso, 
in the 400m, also performed 
well at Birmingham to con- 


solidate their positions as the 
favourites in Spain. But there 
is no place for the defending 
400m champion Du’aine 
Ladeyo, who has not raced in 
Britain this season because of 
a hamstring injury. 

Edwards's preparations for 
Valencia have been hit by flu 
but he jumped 17.64m to win 
the Bupa event a UK record 
by 33 centimetres and the 
fourth best in history. 
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Badminton 


Pantaney quick 
to make mark 


Richard Jago 

In SamteQord, Norw a y 


R ebecca pantaney 

marked her England 
debut with a victory that 
set the team on course for a 
4-1 win over Wales here in 
their opening match in the 
European zone of the world 
team championships. 

Pantaney, who worked as 
a lifeguard at a Cheltenham 
recreation centre until 
three months ago when Lot- 
tery funding enabled her to 
go full-time, beat Gall Os- 
bourne 11-6, 11-4. 

Tracy Ha.lla.rn, who was 
making her Uber Cup debut 
and only her third appear- 
ance for England, won the 
second singles and Donna 
Kellogg and Joanne Goode 
put them Into a winning 3-0 
lead with a 15-2, 15-1 suc- 
cess against Osbourne and 
Kelly Morgan In the 
doubles. 


Rugby League 


Molloy’s move to Sheffield 
averts threat of legal row 


Andy Wilson 


T HE Professional Players' 
Association will continue 
Us discussions with the 
Rugby Football League for a 
reform of the game’s contract 
system despite Steve Molloy’s 
move from Featherstone to 
Sheffield, which was com- 
pleted yesterday to avert a 
legal battle. 

The PPA had started legal 
proceedings on behalf of Mol- 
toy, the 28-year-old former 
Great Britain prop, claiming 
that he should have been de- 
clared a free agent after 
Featherstone asked him to 
take a 70 per cent drop in 


“We are happy that a solu- 
tion has been found because it 
would have taken seven 
months before this got to 
court." said Nlc Grimoldby of 
the PPA. "But there is still a 
need to change the system.” 
Malloy, Sheffield's third in- 


ternational signing in a 
month, has moved for a fee 
well below the £50,000 
Featherstone had originally 
demanded. 

Gary Lord, a forward who 
played with Oldham last sea- 
son, has joined Wakefield and 
Dave Bradshaw, recently 
sacked as Wigan's chief exec- 
utive, has taken a position 
with Salford. ' 

The Castteford coach Stuart 
Raper expects his interna- 
tional centre Barrie-Jon 
Mather to have recovered 
from a shoulder injury suf- 
fered in Saturday’s Challenge 
Cup victory over Leeds before 
the fifth-round tie at home to 
Bradford, which was yester- 
day selected by the BBC for 
live coverage on Grandstand 
on Saturday week. 

Warrington's visit to the 
holders St Helens will be 
shown on Sunday week, nar- 
rowly winning the vote ahead 
of London's game against 
Halifax at The Stoop. 


Winter Olympic Games 


Harada’s gold leap of faith 


Pete Nichols In Nagano 


T HE Japanese invest much 
In the concept of the no- 
bility of failure. Masahiko 
Harada embodied it In 1994 at 
Lfllehammer the ski Jumper 
from Sapporo came up short 
and cost his country the team 
gold when they finished 
second to Germany. The Japa- 
nese bore no malice; Harada, 
by carrying his falling s with 
dignity and good humour, be- 
came the people's champion. 

Harada' s first event here 
reinforced the notion that his 
destiny was to smile bravely as 
the gods frowned. In the KSo 
event, the 29- year-old was a 
dear leader after the first 
round, only to produce such an 
undistinguished second leap 
that he slipped to fifth. 

On Sunday he reversed the 
process. Starting moderately 
in the K12D he produced a pro- 
digious second-round jump to 
go beyond the scope of the 
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measuring equipment. His 
team-mate Kazuyoshi Funakl 
won the gold but in kissatens 
(coffee houses) across Japan 
the talk was all of Harada’s 
first Olympic medal, a bronze. 

The story came foil circle in 
the K120 tram competi tion yes- 
terday. His first jump of 795 
metres was so bad that it regis- 
tered a minus mark. Then, 
with Japan in fourth place 
and his team-mates holding 
their frosted breaths, he 
pushed off dawn the ramp for 
his second jump: 137 metres 
later the noble failure became 
the glorious success. 

Harada had equalled the 
day's longest jump, registered 
earlier by his team-mate Ta- 
kanobu Okabe, and Japan had 
their fourth Nagano gold. 

Kaija Sefainger harboured 
doubts about collecting her 
second skiing gold as 
Sweden's Pern ilia Wiberg, In 
second place behind her after 
the downhill section, had her 
favoured slalom discipline to 


come in the women's 
blned event 
But Wiberg, the deft 
champion, crashed out 
missing a gate and Sen 
fifth in the slalom bu 
overall, led the Germai 
clean sweep, with M 
Ertl taking silver and 
Gerg bronze. 

Britain's Nicky Good 
recovering from a i 
trailed in last in the ' 
heats of short-track spee 
tog. Matthew Jasper rt 
the B final, where he fi) 
fourth, but would admit 
tie credit; he progressed 
second place in his bea 
because two superior s 
crashed ahead of Him 
The only good new 
Britain came from the 
man bobsleigh, thirc 
fourth fastest after the s 
training day. Somethin* 
them would be nice. T1 
bility of failure, as we 1 
stand, is not yet avails 
an English t ranslati on. 
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Vialli handed cordon bleu menu 

Martin c t_ ■ i 


Marlin Thorpe finds the new man at the 
Bridge reluctant to set a radical new course 
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Scottish Cup, fourth-round replay 

Rangers 3, Motherwell 0 


Albertz strikes 

winning notes 
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R ANGERS, as expected, 
will meet First Division 
Dundee in the quarter- 
unais but despite the score- 
line. fliey were largely unim- 
pressive last night Not until 
Jorg Albertz scored their 
tmrd — and his second — 
with a low drive from the left 
three minutes from the end 
nia the performance become 
convincing. 

Walter Smith seemed to be 
in accord with Glenn Hoddle 
when he left Paul Gascoigne 
an the bench for all but six 
minutes. His poor perfor- 
mance in the first game had 
identified an on-going prob- 
lem with his physique and 
the Rangers manager clearly 
felt that he was in no condi- 
tion to produce his incompa- 
rable talent. 

In the event, the home side 
did well enough without him , 
especially during a two-min- 
ute period of the first half 
when they scored twice. 

Before that burst. Rangers 
had problems and should 
have fallen behind when 
Motherwell created the best 
chance before Albertz and 
Gordon Durie delivered. 

It was Owen Coyle who was 
the beneficiary when Richard 
Gough was short with a pass 
back to Andy Goram, the vis- 
iting striker taking posses- i 
sion inside the area with only | 


tbe goalkeeper to beat. But he 
drove his shot against Goram 
and the rebound was cleared. 

Aibertz’s opener after 36 
minutes was a controlled low 
drive from 12 yards. He then 
made the second by releasing 
Dune through the middle 
The striker beat Steve Woods 
m the chase and flicked the 
ball away into the far comer 
off the post 

In the second half Rangers 
seemed to mislay their sense 
or urgency, but Motherwell 
looked Incapable of making 
an impact anywhere near 
Goram. They were, admit- 
tedly, a little harshly treated 
by the referee at one point, 
when they might have scored. 

Craig Moore was chal- 
lenged on the right and tried 
to find Goram from the half- 
way line, but he played the 
ball straight to Coyne, who 
carried the ball into the area. 
But with only the goalkeeper 
to beat the whistle blew, and a 
free-kick was mysteriously 
awarded to Rangers. 

Brian Laudrup did try to 
produce the kind of form that 
normally dazzles, but even 
the Danish virtuoso these 
days appears to be dimin- 
ished by the weight of a deci- 
sion about his fhture. 

Banov* (4-4-0) : Goram. Moors. Gough. 
Bjorkluntf. Claland; B FerguRon. f 
Farguson. Albartz. Durie: Laudrup. Mean. 
Motfaarveii 14-4-2): Woods; May. 
Newman. Martin. McMillan; Christie, 
Falconer. Garcfn. McSWmmlng; Coyle, 
Coyne. 

M McCury (Glasgow). 


T HERE cannot be 
many managers 
whose first game in 
charge stands to win 

Wembley. If Gianluca Vialli 
has had plenty of reason to 
curse Ruud Gullit in the past, 
he has much to thank him for 
now. 

The Gullit legacy must be 
one of the healthiest any new 
manager has inherited, with 
tonight’s Coca-Cola Cup semi- 
final second leg at home to 
Arsenal the hors d’ oeuvre on 
a menu that includes second 
position in the Premiership 
and a place in the last eight of 
the Cup Winners’ Cup. 

Gullit's argument is that he 
was paid for results and got 


them. Chelsea have never 
been so successful. However 
under their chairman Ken 
Bates they are loaded with 
perversity. 

"If you want my honest 
answer, we’re a bit disap- 
pointed." Bates said yester- 
day of the team's position. 
With our squad we should 
still be in the FA Cup. maybe 
five points ahead of [Man- 
chester] United instead of five 
behind them. And I'm not too 
oappy about being a goal 
down against Arsenal in the 
Coca-Cola Cup. That is a mea- 
sure of our expectations.” 

Lest it is forgotten, Gullit's 
record was achieved in less 
than two years. But Bates’s 
new argument goes further 


than even the ori ginal riaim 
of salary greed, with criticism 
or Gullit’s playing ambitions 
— We felt he should stop": 
taking the Dutch coaching 
badge — "one has to ask 


— une nas to ask 
where his priorities lay”; and, 
in reference to his commer- 
cial activities — •'his ul timate 
Job was to .run the playine 
side, not to sell pizzas". 

Gullit has pointed out that 
the advert was shot three 
months ago but Bates has 
now come up with so many 
reasons for sending the 
Dutchman Dying, one won- 
ders if they are not diversions 
from a truer explanation. 

The theory that Gullit had 
been ousted by a players' 
revolt took a body blow yester- 
day. When Dennis Wise and 
Mark Hughes were asked if 
they were happy about the 
managerial chanjp* their preg- 
nant pause spoke volumes. 


First Division: Nottingham Forest 3, Huddersfield Town 0 


Vialli, too, played down the 
Brutus theory. “Nobody 
stabbed Ruud in the back," he 
said. "The decision to get rid 
of him had nothing to do with 
me staff or players. It «nm> 
from the board." 

_ While Chelsea fans try to sift 
met frean friction. Bates knows 
that the confident, polite 
much-loved Vialli, signed until 
2001, was the only replacement 
capable of placating terrace 
cnsgrunUement 

But Vialli must also con- 
vince the players. After deli- 
cately adjusting his persona 
from team-mate to boss he 
bald one-to-one chats with 
each of them before deciding 
the team and tactics to try to 
overhaul a 2-1 first-leg deficit 
tonight 

“It has been a diffintit f ew 
days for me and of course I 
Dave lost some sleep," Vialli 
said. “It has been very sudden 


but I must start from where 
Ruud left oft There’s not go- 
ing to be a revolution — that 
would be stupid." 

He repeated his promise of 
a more honest explanation of 
decisions in contrast to the 
aloof Gullit though yesterday 
refused to reveal whether, 
like his predecessor, he would 
leave himself on the bench. 

As manager, that berth now 
takes on an improved status 
but the betting is that the 
shaven-headed one wifi start 
But the fens will have to wait 
longer than that to know 
whether Bates’s decision to 
sack Gullit turns out to be a 

shot in the arm or the foot 

• Chelsea Village PLC has 
writ against the 
Daily Mail over a report that 
said the former England 
coach Terry Venables has 
been lined up to take the helm 
at Stamford Bridge. 


T HE striker Savo Milo- 
sevic, who has been 
erasing to play for 
Aston Villa, has had a 
cu^ige of heart and may be 

tw?*® 11 toni Sbf , s home 
Premiership match against 
Manchester United. 

yma threatened to stop 
the Yugoslavia Internation- 
al * ’ “Her he refused 

Saturday’s FA 
imp dash against Coventry 

aftlr 1 ? 31 * 6 ? were resolved 
after lengthy talks with the 
“wnager Brian Little, the 
cbalrman Dong EUis and 
Jfie player's team-mate 
Dwight Yorke. 

TWo5 e r* C v,Y entry striker 
Dton Dublin, awarded his 
first England cap against 
Chile last week, may play 

?in* C if I,tre ' bac,£ against 
at Dell 
tonight if Richard Shaw 

SJj/5, k* 6 fltness check. If 
Dublin were to switch the 

Striker Viorel 
Moldovan could make his 
first Premiership start. 
Arsenal learned yester- 

hSL tIiat w right must 
have a cartilage operation 

was more bad 
news when Dennis Berg- 
kamp became a major 
r2f*f° r tonight's Coca- 
secra " 1 

To add to the Gunners’ 
EH" “ the injured Steve 
Bould, David Seaman and 
Martin Keown are out the 
striker Christopher Wreh 
JS suspended and the mid- 
fielder Ray Parlour has a 
“““string problem. There 

may be a first start up front 

for Isiah Rankin, 19 . 

Middlesbrough yesterday 
announced the £1 million 
“going from Intemazlaii- 
ale of the striker Marco 
Branca. The Italian will not 
gay in tonight’s Coca-Cola 
Cup match against Liver- 
pool bnt is in line — with 
Alnn Armstrong, another 
striker signed Sm ftocE 
port — for the game against 
Sunderland on Saturday. 


iiuuuersneiu i own U 

Double Dutch delight 


John Lawson 


T HE Dutchman Pierre Van 
Hooijdonk produced a 
stunning parting shot to lift 
Forest back to the top. The 
striker, who will m fow the 
next two games because of a 
World Cup warm-up tour of 
the United States with Hol- 
lami. hit two splendid goals 
and made a third. 

The £4.5 million striker un- 
leashed a blistering 25-yard 
drive to put Forest ahead in 
the 36th minute and then, 
after laying on the second for 
Thierry Bonalair, he calmly 
chipped home his 26th goal of 
the season. 

There had been warning 
signs for Huddersfield right 
from the start as they looked 
to restore some respectability 
after a 5-1 drubbing at Ips- 
wich. Twice in the opening 
half-hour Scot Gemmill 


threaded the ball through to 
the lively Kevin Campbell for 
him to burst through the vlsi 
tors’ defence. 

First Campbell’s shot from 
a tight angle hit the side net- 
ting and then Steve Harper 
was forced into a fine save 
when the striker got his 
second effort bang on target 

Huddersfield, with the for- 
mer Forest stalwart David 
Phillips at the heart of their 
defence, were given another 
scare when the two Johnsons 
combined to open up their de- 
fence. Andy delivered an 
early pass from which the 
teenaged Damien stormed 
through to fire a shot straight 
at Harper. 

Forest broke through in ex- 
plosive fashion through Van 
Hooijdonk, but after his first 
goal he was brought down to 
earth with a hefty bump when 
he wasted a straightforward 
chance. Campbell's slide rule 


pass left Van Hooijdonk with 
a run at Harper but after his 
first shot was blocked he 
scooped the rebound over. 

Despite all their pressure, 
Forest were given a reminder 
that one goal was insufficient 
immedately after the break. 
From a free-kick delivered 
from the right Wayne Allison 
rose at the fer post to meet the 
ball with a firm header 
cleared off the line by Colin 
Cooper. 

Forest responded to with a 
flowing build-up down the 
right from which Geznmfl’s 
cross was headed over the bar 
by Bonalair who put his side 
two up after Phillips’s miscue 
from Van Hoojjdonk's cross. 


| Sunderland 4, Reading 1 

Reid passes Reading test 


■Ucfiaal Walker 


NotUnstaam Fonutt 1*4.2): B 

LyniB. Cooper^ ChettlB. Rogers; D 


z rl ' nogere; d 

"Won. A Johnson. Gemmill. Bonalair 
Van Hooljaonk. Campbell. 

T s wn «-*-*)■ Harper 
P hll | P»- Gray. Jonfcrne. Smith. 
Jtorna. G Johneon. Edwarja: Stewart. 

r * m T Hollbnai (Newton AycUSe). 


S WEPT along on a tidal 
wave of noise from one 
of the largest crowds in 
England this season — 40,579 
7~ Sunderland maintained the 
impressive momentum that 
keeps them among the lead- 
ing pack. 

^Reading got off lightly. The 
Niall Quinn/Kevin Phillips 
partnership recorded a ftir- 
mer three goals, making it 23 
for the season, but should 
nave had more. Peter Reid’s 
team have lost only once in 
the league since they went 
down 4-0 at Elm Park last 
October. 

.Jh«y have acquired a repu- 
tation for free-flowing attrac- 
tive football this season and 
twice within 15 minutes it 
giouJd have produced a lead. 
First Phillips, having nudged 
Gareth Davies out of the way, 



Algerian on 
way to Spurs 
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IOUSSA SAIB, the Alge- 
-- .Irian midfielder, con- 
firmed yesterday that his 
£2.5 million transfer to Tot- 
tenham Hotspur should be 
completed by Monday. 

Saib, captain of the national 
tMm J wfl] move to White Hart 
Lane from the Spanish club 
Valencia. “I know it is a big 
dub and it will be a big chal- 
lenge for me,” he said. 

S peaking from his home in 
Algeria after his country had 
been knocked out of the first 
round of the African Nations 
Cup. Saib said: “I hope Spurs 
can become the good team 
they ought to be with players 
such as Klinsmann and Gin- 
tda. Unfortunately Tottenham 
have not proved to be a big 
dub this year." 

Saib, 28, has found regular 
first-team football hard to 
come by after a management 
change at Valencia but his 
Stocks remain hi gh after help- 
ing Auxerre win the French 
championship. Arsenal and 
Manchester United were in- 
terested in him. _ . 

Spurs struck first Saib vis- 
ited London with a Valencia 
representative before the 
African Nations Cup began. 
"We had talks with Totten- 
ham and decided to continue 
negotiations after the tourna- 
ment. We've talked about 
major points but not little 
details;" 

Saib's experience of 
En glish football is limited to 
playing Arsenal in the Cup 
Winners* Cup and Notting- 
ham Forest in the Uefa Cup- 
"I know that the fans in Eng- 
land are demanding," he said. 

“bnt they are sporting and 
loyal, too." 


Pompey count 
cost of Venables 


P ORTSMOUTH 

nonneed a loss of £2.14 


an- 


million in their annua l ac- 
counts which were pub- 
lished yesterday, then sug- 
gested that there was worse 
news to come when the ef- 
fects of Terry Venables's 11 
months in charge become 
apparent. 

Portsmouth, bottom of 
the First Division and 
requiring an average home 
gate of 18.000 to break 
even, are £5.6 million in 
debt “It is no secret," the 
directors’ report states, 
“that the dispute with Mr 
Venables severely affected 
onr financial stablity.” 

The accounts, which 
cover the year to May 1997, 
do not include the sale of 

the strikers Lee Bradbury 
to Manchester City for £3.5 
milli on and Deon Burton to 
Derby County for £1.5 mil- 
lion. Bnt new players cost 
nearly £1 million during 
Venables’s spell in charge 
and the wage bill ruse from 
£5.3 million to £6.2 million. 

Payments to Venables, 
who was coaching Austra- 
lia throughout his time as 
chairman, amounted to at 
least £525,000. consisting of 
a £325,000 “performance- 
related bonus** and a 
£200,000 pay-off. 

Martin .Gregory, rein- 
stated as chairman, hopes 
to rescue Pompey with a 
£5. 5-million share issue. 
Gregory, whose family 
owns 97 per cent of the 
clnb, is also holding talks 
with Vince Wolanin, an 
American who plans to bay 
the club and invest a far- 
ther £90 million. 


volleyed inches over; and 
men Allan Johnston sided an 
inviting chance after a sweep- 
ing move with Q uinn and Lee 
Clark at its centre. 

That double disappoint- 
ment, however, received a 
double consolation almost im- 
mediately. Quinn scored the 
Zlst-minute opener with a 
looping header as he peeled 
off at the fer post to meet 
Johnston’s cross and within a 
minute another centre from 
Sunderland’s left flank, this 
time from Michael Gray, was 
stabbed past Sal Bibbo by 
Alex Rae. 

Readings defenders were 
culpable in both Instances 
and were m i s s i n g again when 
Phillips surged through to be 
stopped by Bibbo. 

It was not until the half- 
hour that tiie visitors res- 
ponded — Lionel Perez flying 
to his right to tip away Lee 
Hodges’s curler — but the 


half ended with Quinn squan- 
aenng two opportunities and 
Phillips, from four yards, hit- 
ting Davies on the line. 

It took Phillips all of 30 
seconds after the Interval to 
rectify his sloppiness, seizing 
on yet another piece of uncer- 
tain Reading defending to get 
his 20th goal of the season. 

Reading should have been 
at least five behind, but when 
Jason Bowen lobbed Perez 10 
.minutes after the restart 
Terry Bulllvanfs side found 
themselves back in the 
contest 

Not for long though. There 
was still half an hour to go 
when Phillips ran on to a 
Clark through-ball to drill in 
Sunderland's fourth goal 
fr°m the edge of the area. 

Jtamhrtn* Perac Holloway. Craddock. 
Ort. Gray; Raa. Ball. Clark. Jofinaton; 
guinn (D toruo. Minin). Phillips. 

Booty. DaviBs. Primus, 
te wtfaa. Park inson, Bowen. Houghton. 
HDdgav Money. Asaha. 

Marsei J Writey (Sheffield) 



Results 


Football 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First DfvMon 


IfOJ o 


OPR (1H 
Peacock 22 (pen) 


5^2 ,0, ° 

Chariton jtj i 
Robinson 42 
153S5 

_ m * W ° Wr mh g hMH (2) 2 

5JS9 Adobe to 43. Hughes 45 

Noun Penal (U a MridnMd roi o 
Von Hooijdonk 38. 00 18,231 

Bonalair 67 


Third Division 


1(0) 1 


- 10 ) 1 
Taylor B3 
9.413 
(11 1 
CoUlns 4 
( 0)0 
B.822 
- (0) 1 
Bowen 53 
40.578 


10)1 
Williams 74 
Z451 


Oxford Utd (1) x 

Gilchrist 15 
Francis Bi 
Port vale (0J O 
&92S 

Pw tm wntt [ij i 
Ctaridga 15 
S u nderlan d (2) 4 
Oulnn 21, Ras 22 
Phillips 46. 61 
Third Division 
CmflH (1) 4 
SavUls 42 (pan) 

Fowler 46. Carss 53 
Penney 78 

AUTO WINDSCREENS SHIELD 
Semi -finals 
Northern Section 

(1J 1 Praston (m Q 

Payton 39 10.079 

(0) 1 Blackpool [01 O 

Burnet; 77 8,027 

So u ther n Section 

■mmmm.Th (0) i Uite«(0)O 

P atertkkV yli (0) i WattaB (0j 2 

to Smea 67 Bou 80 

4 - 189 Hicksns 81 

I ENNUN IS SCOTTISH CUP 
Fowth-wund replays 

H ol faw wl (0) O 

Albanz 38. B6, tone 38 42X43 

(Rangare borne to Dundaa) 

Dundee (0) a Reas County (0) 0 

AjmeiM 5a 77. Raaside 52 4X07 

{Dundee away to Rangers) 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
first DMAiii 

(1) 1 Aar (0 j 1 

RIMU8 S (pen) Du» 71 

732 

Second Ohfslon 

UntegshM (1) 3 
McLeod 30. Graham 70 
Harvey 7S (pen) 

P) a Bmehte (0) f 

H2?iL Sortna 77 

“=C»4Bheon aa 59 300 


Hunler 6fi 

“ VAUXHALL CONFBOMC& Btoly 
midge 2. Gateshead a 1 

UWtKJND LEAGUE: Prank* rtriUmii 

K~ < r° IWyn 

D« M AKTBMS LSAOUfe Prank* Dlv 

TtTJL?** 1 ' i* alc ® owon &■ Gloucester C 
2. Awnorfl Tn 3. 

POHTIWS LCAGUEi First oivisiom 
Smowl 

SSS° ?*-?S^ fd £ 2 - tomsiey S. 

■BSH Uttaub First Dtvixlon, Ume- 

vady uu i. Nawry 3. 

SHIBLD. nm un- 
nehf i. Crusaders 0 (aet). 

PAi MAT HMIAL LCAQUb Cup: PtnaL 
te st tu g: Sligo Rvre 1. Sheibourne 0. 

AS JULIAN NATIONS CUP: OrMCa Dr Mn. 
roeco 1. Egypt 0: Zambia 3. Mazambkpie l. 

Rugby Union 

I**® NAtem Cambridge Unlv 4a Craw- 
fihays Welsh XV 30. 


Tennis 


■*!SyA L * f * ln -i 5. Austria 0; Finland 5, 
S-dteerland 5. Georgia 
Y- p ® ru , 5. Armenia 0. draw n Soaln fi. 
Aeartwiian 0. Ireland 5. Portugal OOroan 
^Ka zayadan a, Slo venia a LI5 3, Sly? 

1 “ Ai Singapore 


SS?.. ? JUPS TOtJWNANHENT (Mem- 
PWsl. P»rri round; S r—pbal (USI bt G 
toyla (Aus) 7-s. 5-0; V Stmtee (US) bt a 


cw»|0|o 

481 


ZZf'- rv, w npnoefl (Ufii hr A 

o (US) B-a. 6-»; N UeUntfai (USI 

“ S ,Arml 7 ~ B - ®- 4 ; J-A Khn 

(So) bt E Ran (tsr) 4-ff. 7r6, 6-* Q WajM. 

N J Otena IBr) 8-i 6-4; 
frP. Bangui neto (in aufi. 

iam<i/kS W) bt S 5 tcule 

(Aus) 5-a. 6-7, 6-4; B MaoPfaie (US) bt T J 
MlOffleton fusi 6-3. 7-S. 

ATPK^JPBAN COMWNWTy CHA*. 
MMWIBP (Antwerp); Rnt rowb A 
ryy. jgPlM D Hrbmy [Sloirak.1 8-7. 7-6, 
£1: « F Santoro [Fr) 6-2. 

w *J™£"* amr (Hanover), u 

!J^, A « B Pautea (Aul) 

WTA TS " 1 fSpwnaJ: rirateauedi Tor- 
w ee W are (Sp) bt i Horn (SA) fr-2, 6-7; 
a tBu0to * J^sseelan (Can) 

Badminton 

K 2 S. l ’^L^. UAL,FYn,a TOURNA- 

Portegal 5. Italy 0; Zambia 4. Georgia 1. 
ttey B; Iceland 3. Franco 2, Slovenia 5. 

^ Poianfl 4. South Airica 
1. Annenla 5. Aaertaljon 0. QrMip n Hor- 
vy 5, Ireta nd a Estonia 3. Brazil a. «-t— 
wtatlnna: Orem A: Singapore S. Iran 

15^??? PWII ° 5tnas 1 Bna P ■« Irv- 
« Q 5, Mauritius 0: Thailand 4, New 2ea- 
tend l. Graop cs Myanmar S, Uaeao 0; 
Myanmar 4. PaWstan 1; Canada 4, $n 
La™* 1. 

l*?™®"): 'hw *» Norway 3. 
Crach Republic £ Belarus 5. Belgium 0. 


jjJMflUrttoft b. Australia 3. PNiippbwaa 

•Mow* Bi Malaysia 4. India l. 

Basketball 

NtUi Atlanta BI. Orlando 85' Naw Jnnmv 
UO. Milwaukee 92: LA CUppLs 9 B."h^ 
121; Utah 96, Chai1oce9ft 

Cycling 

roUR OP ANDA4UC1A] Third step* 

(Banal rnadonan to Lueana. iTblcmi: i, u 
torcta (Sp) ONCE 4hr 33mln 36ev= \ L 
a seac; 3. D aSwria 
(Sp) ONCE 10. Otwuft i, Garda Mttr 
lOmlrr 35sec; 2, Jala burr at l eec. 

Sailing 

y/jjySS*? BOUt| P TNB WORLD 
***** ,"W. •'ll atwiillayi i. El Ljuv 
guuge (Swe) 1Q5BJ! mltee to flntatea 

Ss® 1 ? 5 - 4 mllBa fr* 1 ** 

1LtSj *■ M «lt Cap (Mon 
3433. S. jn novation Kvaanw (Non 343A 


Fixtures 


(7 JO uni ass stated) 

Football 

COCA-COLA COP. SwBMteab, M«H 
tawChetote I 1 ) jr Arsenal (2) (7.451: MM- 
dleabroimh (1| v Uverpoal (21 HUM. 

FA CARLBM PimiU9tBHIP (7 451- « 
Villa v Man Utfl. Southampton v cowmnrv 

«™«rio E uSSSSSZ 

Wom Man C v Ipswich; Norwich y Tran- 
mwtt Wolve r hampton v Bradlord C. 
reNN PffrS SCOTTISH CUPi Pbortb- 
J*™ r *Ftejo Invemeaa CT v Dundee uw 

ON VAUXHALL COttratHCb Fonv 
borough v Slough (7 4Sj. 

Cray- 


Sport in brief 

Sailing 


- a iwqomv (non 343 

(USI 582.4._8. sin Cut (G8) 1QS7.7; B. EF 


EdueaUon (Swe) 76C2.6 

Snooker 

OP * > * (Aberdeanh S e c ond 

s- l. B Mo rgen (Eng) tn D Gray (Eng) 5-1; 
PJI (Engl tu m Price (Eng) 5-4; ai 
bt M Couch (Eng) 5-4; ft 
bt K Payna (Eng) 5-4. 

SattfsaSS?.*?* “ P "y** 8 

Ora) bt J Parry (Eng) 
M: » Benaett (Wales) t» D Dale (Vyainj 


Waiter Olympics 

biathlon 

^^^obecomptetadteday. 
Fhaa us 3i Canada i. . 

J^jNetfi) T3J5.7B; 3. R Riama (Noth) 

Nw Bhorl tracki l^oOu ik^t, 1 K 

pona^telg (Kor) Irrnn 32^7G*«s lUJlfr 

in'anl N Tamura (Japan) 

1-32^27; Z F Carta (it) i J3 075; a jun! 

1J3.131; 4. M jiper iGB) 

Woman: Short track: SJMMJm rtltr 
»Mh 1. South Korea 4nun tajsoeee 2. 

4.18383, 3. Canada 4 rr\ mb b 
"J*’- 4JBJB3: 2. Nattwriands 

426JB2; 3. North Korea 427.031 
ALPMESKnNQ 

KIJWl T. Japan 833.0PUC 
2. Gemtany 887.4; 3. Austria B81J. 

— ‘-‘-nil al a l niNi rh ml nimi 
i.UEni (Gw) Itnin ll.TBwc: 2. H 
pwg j gcr) Lllja; 3. M Galltelo (It) 
l.TT 92. Vbal cnenB atantftegm 1, K Sal- 
ztngn iGerJ 2.40.74; 2. Ertf 2.40^2 3. Goto 
2A1 Sti. 


don V WhyWBBle; Mo m«y v Bognor bSI 

■ M M'l ra, cm, Thhd mao 


0la Tn. 

! Layton Penna nt v Yeedlng. 

M MARTBiS iMMig — q. 

JJJJJ® ,TA T1W B Hellenic League v Dr 

JJIJJI"” 1 o"A." CE no 81’HIRH 
todlinglon Ter v Dunoon 
fi" * ^"Bten CWM; 
Crook Tn v Corraott; Durham C v J arrow 

(70 unless rtated).- 
2^7 ffy?" ^ackbum v snefl Wed. 

rr icvd - _Bumtey v Shaft Utd 

Carlisle; Shrawstwry v 
ROlwtham. Stochpon v Yon. tnm oi»- 
M®“Bury v CheaterflaW: Chaster v Don- 
gHWc NawtaaUe Scarborough v 

v WBteBn - 

atom nmtRAHCB conn mrat ips- 
SSt f 7 ^ “"^1 V Swindon 

y invuadon » Portsmouth ( 2 . 0 ). Paet- 
pwm ^ Tottenham v Qtford utd: Wattaro v 
wor wtan. 

“jw UAOUB CUfc OBarttM-finl, 

v Elgin 

A Naini Co v Fraserburgh. 

COP: R e r ead ra wd replay: Finn 
riaips v Galway Utd (7.4 S). 

Rugb y Union 

"^WHfTATWH MATCHES: Cornwall 
y Royal Navy (7.0. SI Austom; Kant y Com- 
anad London OB (Aokeara). 
yWTH M KHAliPS CTWIP. Wotct A Her- 

aordsttre v Go Birmingham (Stourbridge). 

Rugby .League 

tBAarrcHUUNOCCW. Prarth- 

D™»btvy V Lancs Lyra. 
ALUAJi« CHAMPfON^ltP: Hunslet v 
riailtaie St Helens vWlanes. 

Basketball 

UmwEHat LHAGUEr Manchastar v 
Ooitiy: London Unpanta v Newwstfa. 

Ice Hockey 

PH M1H H LUOIIl: Peter- 
borough v GullcHord. 


Great Bntain 1 were snrprLs- 
defeated by New Zea- 
land m the team racing world 
championship, writes Bob 
Fisher m Miami. But then the 
defending champions recov- 
ered to beat Great Britain 2, 
whom they will meet again in 
the quarter-finals. 

Boxing 

The WBA yesterday over- 
pffned a drugs suspension 
imposed in October on the 
iormer world welterweight 
champion Pemell Whitaker, 
mus allowing a title fight be- 
tween the American and 
Ghana's Eke Quartey to go 


ahead on April 25 in Las 


Ice Hockey 

The 23,798 people at Sunday's 
four Superleague games took 
the total attendance figure 
past one million since the 
league began operating in Oc- 
tober 1996, writes Vic Bat- 
chelder. Crowds are expected 
to rise again next season. 

Snooker 

Ronnie O’Sullivan and Paul 
Hunter were taken the dis- 
tance after starting well in 
their second-round matches 
at the Scottish Open in Aber- 
deen, writes Clive Everton. 
O’Sullivan led Karl Payne 4-0 
but won only 5-4 while Hunt- 
er’s 5-4 win over Mick Price 
began with a break of 137. 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

0930 16 86 + 


Arsenal 
Aston VOIa 
Barnsley 
Bfcm. Chy i 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Brantford 
Burnley 
Celtic 
Chelsea 
Coventry City 
Crystal Palace 
Detby County 
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Vickery gets the Twickenham call, page 1 3 
Umpires cany the can in Sri Lanka, page 1 4 


Vialli and the Gullit lega cy, page 15 

Embattled City turn to Beardsley, page 15 
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Victory in Trinidad 


The penalty 

Mike Selvey in Port of Spain sees Atherton’s men square the series in a morale-raising third Test ^ j^QQp^ 

England’s triumph of nerve on rising 


T HE roller-coaster 
ride took another 
upward turn early 
yesterday afternoon 
when England won 
a match of heart-stopping in- 
tensity and passion. The vic- 
tory. by three wickets, win 
have an impact that extends 
beyond the match itself and 
into the very soul of the team. 

It was a match that had to 
be won. Had England failed, 
and moved on to Georgetown 
today 2-0 down, the series al- 
most certainly would be gone 
and the damage to the confi- 
dence of the side would possi- 1 
bly have been terminal. 

instead they survived the i 
fiercest heat that the game 1 
can produce to keep a poten- 
tially great series alive. Exor- 
cised, too, is the ghost of 
Queen's Park Oval, which in 
1990, 1994 and last week, 
threw despair into England in 
the very moments that vic- 
tory had seemed certain. 
This, indeed, was West Indies’ 
first defeat on the ground 
since they lost to Pakistan in 
April 1977. 

It was a match for heroes. 
Angus Fraser's bowling 
earned hhn the Man of the 
Match award: the century 
opening stand between Mike 
Atherton and Alec Stewart 
laid the foundations without 
which the England effort 
surely would have crumbled; 
and then there was the lion- 
hearted effort of Dean Head- 
ley on the third morning. 

But yesterday belonged to 
Mark Butcher. Summoned at 
the last minute and with no 
match practice, he responded 
magnificently, holding one 
memorable catch, scoring 28 
in the first innings and hold- 
ing his nerve In the second 
for almost 2Vi hours to steer 
England home with an un- 
beaten 24. 

With him at the end was 
Headley, and there was a nice 
irony that a brace of players 
with Jamaican roots took 
En gland to the Win. 

Having dragged West Indies 
to the brink. Butcher de- 
served to deliver the coup de 
grfux. Instead Curtly Am- 
brose bowled a no-ball to 
bring the scores level, then 
fallowed it with a wild deliv- 
ery that eluded the wicket- 
keeper's dive and hobbled off 
for a bye. 

It was a scrappy finish but 
all morning En gland had been 
grateful for scraps. Set 225 to 
win, they set out yesterday 
requiring only 38 more with 
six wickets in hand. It should 
have been simple. But West 
Indies have a proud tradition 
of pulling rabbits from hats. 

Seven years ago South Af- 
rica entered the last day in 
Bridgetown needing 78, found 
Courtney Walsh and Ambrose 
in Irresistible form and were 
steam-rollered, losing their 
last eight wickets for 27 runs. 
The samp pair faced England 




Paul Hayward 


O NE July day in 1994 
the world’s most cele- 
brated footballer 
limped forward to 
take a penalty and blasted it 
towards the hot Californian 
sky. As a Brazilian carnival 
broke out Roberto Baggio 
bowed his head in front of 
94,000 spectators and felt the 
sing ein g pain ofltaly’S loss. 
For Baggio the ball has not 
stopped travelling. 

Defeat by penalty shoot-out 
in the World Cup final will 
have tested Baggio's capacity 
to draw comfort from Bud- 
dhist scriptures. Bad karma, 
perhaps, for some forgotten 
male volent deed. If so the pun- 
ishment goes on and on. He 
has been bounced around 
Italy from club to club, accu- 
mulating enemies and rotten 
memories along the way. In 
Bologna’s 2-1 defeat by Roma 
at the weekend he was substi- 
tuted after another poor per- 
formance and awarded a mis- 
erable four out of 10 by the 
Italian press. 

The belief that allfootball- 
ers occupy an eternal utopia is 
based on a cold reading of sal- 
ary levels and girlfriend- 
counts and the horsepower 
that comes roaring through 
the gates of training grounds 
in leisurely mid-morning 
hours. Envious, dazzled, 
resentful though we are, we 
also have to acknowledge that 
every morning brings Day 
Zero in an increasingly Dar- 
winian world in which players 
may be financially secure but 
are never professionally or 
emotionally safe. 

Ronaldo could answer ques- 
tions on this. It took two medi- 
ocre displays from him for the 
president oflnteraazionale to 
declare his £22 million striker 
was "in a state of crisis” and 
would "do well to get that into 
his head”. That might exp lain 
why Inter themselves are so 
often in finger-jabbing tur- 
moil. Ronaldo has twice been 
voted World Footballer of the 
Year and had his answer wait- 
ing for Massimo Moratti at the 
weekend. The Brazilian 
scored a hat-trick as Inter beat 
Lecce 5-0. 

Ronaldo will be the most 
photographed, pursued, ana- 
lysed. burdened and maybe 
battered figure at this 
summer’s World Cup. Baggio 
will probably be locked in end- 
less conferences with his 


Buoyant captain . . . Michael Atherton shows his relief at yesterday’s victory, along with Alec Stewart, left, and Adam Hollioake weran dohehty 


yesterday, bowling un- 
changed for the 96 minutes 
that play lasted, unwavering 
in their menace. 

All three wickets that fell 
yesterday went to Ambrose 
but Walsh, shirt tails hanging 
loose with the effort, gave his 
all and. until Headley clipped 
a half-volley for three runs 
after lunch, had not bowled a 
bad bah. 

“It was probably the most 
tense game I have played in,” 
Atherton said. “It was a small 
target today but the way the 
West Indies bowled made it 
very hard work for us.” 

Brian Lara set choking 
fields, relying on the sphinc- 
ter factor for his wickets, and 
England managed not a single 
boundary. But their batting 
on this tour has already been 
characterised by a willing- 
ness to look for the quick 
single. Audacious runs were 
taken here that a year ago 
would not have materialised 
and they may have altered the 
course of the game. 

Rain showers had delayed i 
the start by 40 minutes and , 
the inning s was conducted 1 
with anxious glances to the I 
Maraval Hills. With the aid of i 


flicks, nudges and an almost 
telepathic understanding that 
can exist between county col- 
leagues, Butcher and Gr aham 
Thorpe continued their fifth- 
wicket stand into the seventh 
over of the day, adding a fhr- 
ther 14 priceless runs before 
Ambrose slanted a ball across 
Thorpe’s bows for David Wil- 
liams to take a fine catch. 

With more rain misting in. 
Butcher was joined by Jack 
Russell. Ambrose, who had 
flipped when bowling to Rus- 
sell in the first innings, was 
steaming in. An ambulance 
screamed by the ground. 

For half an hour, as runs 


Had England 
failed, the 
damage to 
their 

confidence 
could have 
been terminal 


came from a drip feed, Russell 
threw hims elf into line, pok- 
ing, prodding, infuriating, 
until finally Ambrose, to his 
undisguised joy. broke 

through a gain , p ushing the 

ball wide of the left-hander, 
who followed it as If mesmer- 
ised and edged low to Carl 
Hooper at second slip. 

Now it was Andy Caddick’s 
turn. Despite his five wickets 
in the first Innings he did not 
have a good game. Ambrose 
dug in hk first ball, Williams 
took the edge and Caddick 
trudged off, perhaps into 
obscurity. 

• Darren Gough has virtually 
ruled out the possibility of 
joining England in the West 
Indies. After knee surgery last 
month he is ready to resume 
training but he suspects that 
he will not be ready in time to 
play a part in the series. “I 
will have two or three weeks 
steady build-up before going 
to Lilies ha T1 for a week with 
file aim of making Yor kshir e's 
pre-season tour of South Af- 
rica in March, ” he told the 
Yorkshire Post yesterday. 


Final scoreboard 


WEST MDBS 


5 L Campbell c Thorp* b Ft a»*f 28 

SC Williams eThorpa b Caddick — 2* 

*8 C Lara c Russell b Fraser 4* 

C L Hooper c Butcher b Fraser — 1 

SCha/Kterpaul tow b Fraser 28 

J C Adanta c Atherton b Caddick 11 

to Williams b CadcBck O 

CEL Ambrose b Caddie* 4 

KCG Beniamin ibwb Caddick O 

NAM McLean c-Headley b Fraser .. 11 

C A Walsh not out ... S 

Extras inbS) S 


SL Campbell Ibwb Fraser _ IS 

SC WIIBbtibc A thewon b Caddick 23 

■B C Lara Ibw b Fraser 47 

KCG Benjamin c Russell b Fraser ... 1 

C L Hooper Ibw b Headley 9 

S Chanderpeul c Russell b Headley .. 98 
J C Adams c Atherton b Fraser S3 

tO Williams Ibw b Headley O 

CEL Ambrose b Headley ._ O 

NA U McLean cStawartb Caddick .. 2 

C A Walsh not out 1 

Extras nblO) 26 


Totol (67.4 overs) 169 

MefwtaMa36.93. as. 100, WZ. 132. 
14a i 4 o. iso. 

BniMMi Headley 14-0-40-0; Caddick 
22-7-S7-5; Fraser S0A-6-4O-* Tufnell 
9-6-11-ft Buttmr 3-1 -l-O. 


Total (B5J avers! - 210 

Fa8 ef wMcetsi ZT, 86. 82. 92. 102 158. 
159. 159. 189. 

Bowin g c Caddick 19 6 6 « -2: Fraser 
25.3-1 V- 40-4, Headley *-3-77-4; Tutnell 
15-6-13-0. 


"M A Atherton Ibwb Ambrose 2 

A J Stewart c D WHIIoma b Hooper — 44 

J P Crowley b Ambrose . _ 1 

D W Headley b Ambrose 1 

N Hussain c D Williams b Walsh O 

G P Thorpe CD Williams b Hooper 92 

M A Butcher c S b Adams • 28 

IRC Russell not out 20 

A R Caddick run out O 

ARC Fraser c & b Ambrose - 6 

PC R Tufnell Ibwb Ambrose O 

Extras (bl, Tb4, nbT) 12 


“M A Atherton c 0 Williams b Walsh .. 49 

A J Stewart cO Williams b Walsh 89 

J P Crawley run out 6 

N Hussain Ibwb Hooper.. 5 

G P Thorpe cD Will lams D Ambrose _ 19 

M A Butcher not out 24 

TR C Russell c Hooper b Ambrose 4 
A R Caddick c D Win lams b Ambrose O 

0 W Heotfley not out 7 

Extras (b2. 1015. nb12) — .......... — ». 29 


Matthew Engel wwl B C Plros, 
page 14 


Total (71 .4 overs) 146 

M of wic k e ts: S. 15. 22. 27. 71. 101. 134. 
136. 146 

8ew8e ae Walsh 17-4-35-1; Ambrose 
15.4-6-485-6: McLean 9-3-23-0: Benjamin 
13-0-34-0; Hooper 15-3-Z3-Z Adams 
3-M-1 


J 0 B Hair and E Edwards. 


Tow (tor 7. idb overs) SSI 

Fa8 of wfefcMm 129. 145. 152. 189. 201. 
273.213 

DM wet bat: A R C Fraser. P C R Tufnell. 
BourOaa) Walsh 36-1 1-63-2; Ambrose 
33-6-62-3: Beniamin 11- 3 -24-0. McLean 
4-0-17-a Adams 6-3- 5-0; Hooper 
16-3-31-1. 

E wp to nd wow by ftrsi sriaheta. 


squad of agents wondering 
what on earth to do next. To 
borrow a phrase from Don 
King, his chances of making 
the Italian squad are slim and 
none — "and slim's outta 
town”. Four years ago Ma- 
donna was telling American 
TV she would love to he 
squired by him (Baggio, not 
King), and an attentive global 
media were cooing about his 
hidden depths and noble con- 
version to Zen Buddhism. 

The arc of that penalty kick 
was up, then sharply down. At 
Juventus he was a victim of 
Marcello Lippi's ruthless but 
successful culling. In Turin 
regeneration has been 
achieved by the unloading of 
the likes of Gianluca Vialli 
and Fabrizio RavaneHl. 

Baggio was not cast into a 
desert. He went to Milan — but 
there soon found himself 
under the yoke of his biggest 
enemy of all, his former 
national coach Arrigo Sacchi, 
of whom Baggio had said after 
one World Cup game In the 
United States: “Quello e 
motto" (“That man is mad"). 

You might think that Bag- 
gio has been the victim of cos- 
mic bad luck, or that there is 
some parallel between his life 
and the founder of Buddhism, 
Gautama Siddhattha who, 
around the same age. turned 
his back on material wealth to 
endure six years of austerity. 

But trouble just seems to fol- 
low Baggio around, even to Bo- 
logna. where he ought to have 
been the biggest star In the 
firmament Last month he 
was dropped by the coach 
Renzo UUvieri before a game 
against Juventus and stomped 
out of the training camp. It 
earned him a £17.000 fine and 
another couple of leaps back- 
wards in a dramatically 
regressing career. 


T HE solution may have 
come, of ail places, at 
Derby County, for their 
manager Jim Smith 
was eager to bring Baggio to 
Pride Park as a hero. When he 
arrived in Milan last year, be- 
lieving he had secured a deal 
with Baggio’s advisers. Smith 
was told the price had risen 
substantially and had to settle 
for a glass of wine on the ter- 
race and a lonely flight home. 
Derby has not been the sav- 
iour of many men but it might 
have rescued the so-called Lit- 
tle Prince of Italian football. 

Robbie Fowler is another 
who might reflect on all this. 
In football the fame train 
moves so fast that bodies are 
failing out of every door. Man 
overboard — Ruud Gullit. 

Man overboard — Roberto 
Baggio, former World and 
European Player of the Year, 
watching his career disappear 
like a bad penalty. He has 
much to contemplate on his 
31st birthday today. 


Leicester show Dwyer the door 


Guardian Crossword No 21,201 


Paid Rees and Robert Arm s trong on the 

coach’s exit and Dean Richards’s elevation 


B ob DWYER was 
sacked as Leicester’s 
director of rugby 
yesterday and the 
club wasted no time in nam- 
ing their former captain and 
England No. 8 Dean Richards 
as the Australian's successor. 

Dwyer was shown the door 
through a combination of 
player power and a failure to 
build era the foundations <tf last 
season, when Leicester won 
the Pilkington Cup and 
reached the Heineken Cup 
final. 

This season they went out 
in the European quarter-fin- 
als, lost in the home cup to 
Saracens and, although they 
lie fourth in Premiership One. 
they have little hope of catch- 
ing the leaders Newcastle. 

Dwyer, appointed in 1996, 
was at Leicester’s training 
ground yesterday after discus- 
sions with the board about 
taking up an option to extend 


his contract Not only was file 
answer negative but he was 
asked to clear his desk 
immediately. 

His departure follows 
reports of dressing-room un- 
rest There were claims Last 
week, denied by Dwyer, that 
he had had a training bust-up 
with Austin Healey and had 
subsequently relegated the 
England wing to the replace- 
ments' bench for last Satur- 
day's league match. 

Healey said yesterday: "As a 
player I probably aired my 
opinions on the training field 
too regularly: that's got to be 
the the fault of the player not 
the coach. I am surprised he Is 
going. I don't think It's because 
of any disagreement with the 
players. Leicester have a pro- 
fessional board and they've 
taken their decision.” 

Two more of Leicester’s Eng- 
land contingent shared the sur- 
prise at the sacking as they' 


prepared for Saturday's Five 
Nations match against Wales. 

The hooker Richard Cocker- 
ill said: "I think Bob has done 
a very good job but clearly the 
board have decided his future 
lies elsewhere. The players 
have full confidence in the di- 
rectors. They are shrewd and 
good businessmen.” 



Dwyer . . . told to clear desk 


Martin Johnson, the Lions 
captain in South Africa, added: 
"Bob’s tenure of office has 
been vary positive. Deano has 
a real job to do but everybody 
will support him because as a 
player and as a person be is 
the most admired figure at 
Welford Road.” 

There has been criticism of 
Leicester’s playing style as 
forward oriented in an era 
when running rugby Is In 
vogue. But the elevation of 
Richards, the personification 
of the forward power that 
made England a formidable 
force in the Five Nations ear- 
lier this decade, would indi- 
cate that that was not the 
reason for Dwyer's sacking. 

Dwyer, Australia’s coach 
when they wot the 1991 World 
Cup. issued a statement last 
night in which his surprise 
and chagrin were evident. "It 
is for others to provide the 
precise reasons for this deci- 
sion,” he said. "In my opinion 
it has not been an unsuccess- 
ful period for the Leicester 
club. We won one cup last sea- 
son and reached another final 


and we are currently equal 
third in the Premiership. 

“My contract was for two 
years and Leicester have said 
they will honour that Much 
unseen work has bear done to 
ensure a successful future for 
Leicester. There have been dis- 
appointing results, far a vari- 
ety of reasons, but I was grate- 
ful for the backing I received 
in recent days from the senior 
players and I wish them the 
very best for the ftiture.” 

Dwyer said he did not want 
to amplify his statement “at 
this stage” but the ignomini- 
ous nature of his dismissal, 
after a career in which he en- 
joyed success with Randwick. 
Australia and Racing Club de 
Paris, clearly rankles. 

Dwyer follows Bath's John 
Hall, Harlequins' Dick Best 
and West Hartlepool's Mark 
Ring as a high-profile coach- 
ing casualty of the profes- 
sional era. With wages as 
high as expectations, he will 
not be the last. 


England caB-up for Vickery, 
page 13 


“I think you write for yourself, you don’t really write for anybody else. I don’t 
think that certain people of a particular age or sex or class are going to 
come. One you start playing that game you’re a wee bit in the Jeffrey Archer 
world; you’ve got your marketing niche, you’re designing a product for the 
marketplace.” 

Irvine Welsh tells Brian Logan 


Across 


1 Fail from grace so couldn’t 
be countenanced (4.4) 

6 See 12 

9 Curious issue of a vehicle 
for Fanny Brice (5.4) 

11 Long and thick, hitting 
Indian heads with this (5) 

12,3,5 Intelligent life found by 
CID: judge there's only one 
left in this weird 
phenomenon ( 1 2,6.6) 

15 Photograph of the Unknown 
Soldier unknown (1 -3) 

16 Via indigenous spaghetti 
junctions here? ( 10 ) 

18 Death for canal creation (3-7) 

19 Bloody fool (4) 

21 August month our kteefixel 

(4-8) 

24 Italian revolutionary made 
name with nine others ( 5 ) 


25 Cut between Beaune or 
Nutts? (9) 

26 Turning on old silk: a year's 
hard labour down under (6) 

27 Fancy a bit of an Israeli 
melon? This smells of 
almonds! (8) 

Down 


1,131 feel groggy, sounding 
cross and oddly peccant 
Why? Tell me! How long 
have I got? (4- 10) 

Zy 2 Z Confess one had lied at 
this get-together (8) 

3 See 12 

4 Church guild members put 
on one hop in aid of youth 
(5,8) 

6 One threw offe ns ive material 
(Get this!) into Welsh Water (8) 

7 Old Church involved in tribal 
warfare: is It worth 
salvation? (10) 
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8 Not a principal Lib-Dem? 
(5.5) 

10 One's field contour finely 
balanced (4,2,7) 

13 Seel down 

14 Unbridled pence and 
income distribution ( 10 ) 

17 Distress toe king in a seat at 
Versailles (8) 

20 Boring banker? (6) 

22 See 2 

24 Vocal entertainer In toe 
wings! (4) 

Solution tomorrow 


SjgWTJwn can our solutions ftne 

on 0891 338 838. Calls cost SOp 
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